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UTILITY. 


A very correct view of the progress of individuals and nations 
may be obtained by observing their general idea of utility. Where- 
ever this word is used to include only those objects and pursuits 
which relate to man as an animal, we may safely infer that men 
are there not much above the animal creation. Wherever it is 
used to include every thing which relates to man as an intellectual, 
moral, socia! and religious being, we may with equal safety con- 
clude that those who so use it have arrived at the highest point of 
civilization. Look at the Indian. What does he want, to what 
does he attach most value ;—in other words, what is his idea of 
utility ? A dog, gun, knife, blanket, and those few articles which 
are necessary to him as a hunter or warrior. As we ascend the 
scale of civilization we find this list increased by new articles. 
Men have new wants, and their idea of utility is extended. They 
want a greater variety of food and clothing, better dwellings, some 
kind of political and social institutions to protect them from 
one another and secure to them the profits of their industry. Then 
as their social nature is recognised and developed, they want 
society. When they enter into society, they become possessed of 
the spirit of rivalry or emulation. Each tries to live in a little 
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better style than his neighbors, or to surround himself with as 
many comforts and luxuries as he can command, This quickens 
the inventive powers and leads to the discovery of what are termed 
the useful arts. Then men want the light of science, that they 
may explore the interior of the earth and bring forth its coals and 
minerals, that they may gain dominion over all the elements of 
nature and make them subservient to the great purpose of increas- 
ing their wealth, or multiplying articles of comfort, luxury and 
fashion. 

In this state of society the intellect is recognised and 
cultivated not on its own account, but because men see that they 
are to succeed by worldly wisdom and not by physical force,— 
that one individual, in almost any department of life, with the aid 
of science and knowledge can accomplish more than masses of 
men without this aid. ‘his idea of physical utility is made the 
standard of education. The parent observes that educated chil- 
dren have an advantage in life over those who are uneducated, 
that the intelligent always gain some kind of ascendancy over the 
ignorant ; and hence he wants books, schools, and other means of 
education. He desires that his children should know how to read, 
write and cypher, that they may thus be enabled to do business 
correctly, keep their accounts, and be protected from the decep- 
tions to which they would otherwise often be liable, from those 
who have these attainments. Or he desires to have them attend 
to the higher branches of education, that they may thereby gain 
professional distinction and take a higher place in society. He 
therefore patronises seminaries of learning merely as means of 
worldly success. He wants moral and religious institutions also 
not on his own account particularly, but because he thinks they 
are good for society, have a good influence upon the young, keep 
the people in order, and thus give security to property. When 
men have advanced no farther than this, every thing they want, 
every thing that they regard as really useful, is included in their 
idea of wealth or distinction. 

Now, with all our boasted civilization, how far as a nation have 
we advanced beyond this point? Why do we study the physical 
sciences, but to apply them to the mechanic arts, by which our 
physical convemiences and luxuries are increased? What is 
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included in our general idea of education, but the means of success 
in our different occupations and professions—the instruction and 
discipline which we need to make us good farmers, mechanics, 
merchants, lawyers, preachers, physicians and statesmen? Why 
do we speak of the higher branches of learning as ornamental in 
distinction from the useful—as mere accomplishments, if our idea 
of utility includes any more than what belongs to the intellectual 
and physical nature of man? With all our progress we are yet 
Outward physical good is yet of 


trying to * live on bread alone.” 


paramount importance. Other matters interest us only as we per- 
ceive their connection with this. So common is this low standard 
of utility that all objects and pursuits are constantly judged by it. 
He who proposes any plan by which worldly advantages may be 
more easily attained is every where called the useful man, the 
public benefactor. This idea is carried so far, that many people 
have begun to question the utility of giving so much for the sup- 
port of moral and religious institutions. ‘They are however coming 
to the conclusion, that morality is a good thing for society and the 
state, because it gives stability to social and political institutions 
and affords the only security for industry and property. Their 
ideas on this point are generally embodied in the common saying, 
that “ honesty is the best policy.” Religion too is useful. They 
regard it as an excellent thing for the poor, unfortunate, bereaved, 
and dying. It wil, they think, be ar unfailing refuge for them 
when they have exhausted all the sources of worldly profit and 
pleasure. And besides, if there is in the future world a hell 
prepared for all who are irreligious here, how much better it 
will be to get religion—be on the safe side, and escape its infinite 
torments. ‘Thus they carry their idea of outward physical utility 
into the eternal world, and make even religion a calculation of 
interest—a means of safety. 

Whenever such ideas are common, whenever men want nothing 
but physical good in this world and nothing but freedom from 
physical evil in the next, it is very evident that only a small part 
of their nature is recognised and developed. Were it all in an 
active and healthy state, they would have many wants which this 
kind of good could not satisfy. ‘They would see that all the objects 


and pursuits which they now term useful are so only as means, 
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and not as ends,—that physical and even intellectual attainments 
are useful only as they tend to develope our higher spiritual capaci- 
ties. If their object in life was to unfold all the powers peculiar 
to man, to become true men, instead of successful artisans, mer- 
chants, manufacturers and farmers, they would soon have a new 
standard of utility. ‘They would not seek in education the means 
of getting a respectable living, or of rising to distinction, but the 


means of personal progress and happiness. They would study the 
physical sciences, that through a knowledge of nature they might 
obtain higher conceptions of its infinite Author and Governor. They 
would crave truth and righteousness as the only food that could 
satisfy their souls. They would seek religion not as a means of 
escaping future torments, but as a gratification to their religious 
feelings,—not as a means of future blessedness, but as a source of 
the purest present enjoyment—as the only means of gratifying the 
deepest wants of their nature. They would want virtue and piety 
for the soul as much as they now want bread for the body. When 
too their theories of education, morality and religion thus recog- 
nise the whole nature of man, poetry, music, painting and all the 
fine arts will be thought as useful as the mechanic arts. Men will 
think as much of gratifying their sense of beauty as their sense of 
hunger. 

As a nation we are yet far from this point. We too generally 
judge of the value or utility of all objects and pursuits by their 
relation to our physical wants and pleasures. Go through our 
country and see how little attention is given to matters of taste. 
Men build their houses without the least regard to any order of 
architecture, without any idea of the beauty and grace which might 
arise from the harmony of their different proportions. Often do 
we see the dwellings even of those who have wealth and leisure 
without any shrubbery or flowers or trees around them, placed 
within a few feet of some noisy dusty highway, with not so much 
asa grass plot before them, or any thing either around or within 
them which a man of cultivated taste could view with pleasure. 
How few of our farmers think of any thing in relation to their 
farms or dwellings but convenience and profit. A stranger would 
infer from the appearance of their possessions that they were 
exceedingly indolent. But such is not the case. They have time, 
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means, and activity enough to improve the appearance of every 
thing around them. The true reason why they do not give more 
attention to these matters is, that they consider them of little or no 
consequence. If their houses are comfortable and their lands 
profitable, they ask what difference it makes how they look. It 
does not make any difference to them while they are thus indiffer- 
ent—while they thus separate matters of taste from matters of utility. 
But this is not the way to view the question. The present appear- 
ance of things around them may not affect their present enjoyment, 
because those faculties of their minds which order, symmetry and 
beauty alone can satisfy are not yet developed. But the true 
question is, whether, if these faculties were developed, were in full 
activity, their means of progress and happiness would not be greatly 
increased. 

We think there can be no doubt on this point. He who sees 
things only in their relation to his bodily wants sees nothing in its 
true light. His world is indeed small and barren. He who has 
developed only a part of his nature is only a part of a man, and of 
course can receive but a part of the enjoyment which human life 
is capable of affording. He who cannot see and appreciate the 
difference between order and disorder, harmony and discord, beauty 
and deformity is really an object of pity, though he may not be 
conscious of any loss on this account. The graceful forms, the 
cheering sounds, the sublime and lovely scenes of nature are all 
unnoticed by him, are indeed no more to him than they are to the 
flocks which graze upon the hills. He merely exists. He has not 
vet begun to live. He cannot even conceive of true life. To him 
who is not alive to the beauties of art and of nature this infinite 
and ever glorious universe is a blank, is less than his farm or his 
workshop. He is deprived of life’s purest and most exalted pleas- 
ures. The man who has lost any of his bodily senses receives our 
tender compassion, but is not he in a more deplorable condition, 
who through inaction has palsied any of the higher faculties of his 
mind ?—who having eyes cannot see, having cars cannot hear, 
and understanding yet cannot perceive the truths which all nature 
around him is so constantly and eloquently teaching ? 

Those who sneer at matters of taste as useless little think what 
reflections they are casting upon the Creator of the world ; for He 
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has himself paid special attention to them, and given them a great 
and good mission. All the physical purposes of the world could 
have been accomplished as well without as with them. Nature 
might have been endowed at large with all that life requires, though 
unadorned with such enchantment. 


‘« Wherefore then her form 
So exquisitely fair? her breath perfum'd 
With such etherial sweetness? whence her voice 
Informed at will to raise or to repress 
The impassion'd soul? and whence the robes of light 
Which thus invest her with more lovely pomp 
Than fancy can describe ? Whence but from thee, 
Oh! Source Divine of ever-flowing love, 
And thy unmeasur'd goodness ? Not content 
With every food of life to nourish man, 
By kind illusions of the wondering sense 
Thou mak’st all nature beauty to his eye, 
Or music to his ear.” 


It was the Divine intention, in thus endowing all the scenes of 
nature around us with such order, harmony and beauty, to produce 
corresponding moral qualities in our souls. God has thus made 
what many sneeringly term mere matters of taste, matters of the 
greatest utility. They are, to all who will give them their atten- 
tion, to all who have developed the faculties which they address, 
most important means of improvement and happiness. What an 
inexhaustible source of pure enjoyment does the poet find in poetry, 
the musician in music, the architect in drawings, the painter in the 
harmony and expression of colours, the sculptor in the grace and 
beauty of forms. Now we might each of us partake of all this 
enjoyment, might share the pleasures of all these artists, if we 
would develope the powers which we all possess in common with 
them. None of us perhaps could excel in all, or any, of these arts 
as they do; but we could exercise our powers, we could cultivate 
our tastes, we could learn to criticise and appreciate them, and in 
these mental efforts we should receive those exalted pleasures 
which all these arts can so liberally diffuse. As they unfold the 
different faculties which they address, each will introduce us as it 
were into a new world; it will be like the acquisition of a new 
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sense, or a new language. If we cannot all be musicians, we can 
all so cultivate our musical taste as to appreciate and highly enjoy 
music. If we cannot be poets, we can learn to view all things ina 
poetical light. If we cannot be artists, we can learn to see all 
things with the artist’s eye. We can all be infinitely more than 
either. We can all be men; and hence can partake of all the 
pleasures which God hath opened to man. 

The man of refined tastes is often accused of pride and vanity, 
because he lives in better style than others. They cannot see why 
he attends so much to appearances, if it be not to exhibit his pos- 
sessions to the world. But this is not the reason. He wants 
things around him as they are for his own gratification. His own 
feelings are pleasantly affected by them. If he be ever so poor, he 
will satisfy such wants as far ashe is able. They are as real 
wants to him as any others. He will cheerfully deny himself 
physical luxuries to gratify his mental tastes. He may derive as 
exquisite pleasure from the architecture of his dwelling or his fur- 
niture, from the cultivation of shrubbery and flowers, as the 
musician ever does from the sublime harmonies of Mozart or Handel. 
Such persons know the true value and true uses of the world in 
which they live. They know that their minds are benefited or 
injured according to the scenes and objects which they contemplate, 
and they would make every thing around them a means of spirit- 
ual progress. All matters of taste are important to them as means 
of mental and moral refinement; and it is evident from the atten- 
tion which the Creator has given them in his works, that he would 
have us all so regard them. Those therefore who in this spirit 
put all their possessions in order, adorn their dwellings, plant trees 
by the way-side or diffuse around them any of the graceful and 
beautiful productions of nature or of art, are not after all engaged 
in so humble or useless a work. They not only bless themselves, 
but they are a blessing to any community in which they live. They 
are indeed fellow-labourers with Him who is constantly speaking to 
our souls through the harmonious, sublime and ever-beautiful scenes 
of nature. If those are public benefactors who increase our physical 
comforts and luxuries, how much more do they deserve the appel- 
lation, who in this ignorant and suffering world multiply to men the 
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sources of spiritual improvement and happiness, who awaken any of 

the dormant powers of the immortal mind, and thereby enable us to 

appreciate and enjoy blessings to which we were before insensible ? 
W. H. EK. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHER. NO.II. 


THE GRAVE OF LUCY LEE. 


Seven years had passed by after the death of my little Sabbath 
school scholar. Ia the meantime I had been taken away by what 
we usually call the more serious duties of life into a distant part of 
the country. Some of my readers may have known what it is to 
leave parents and the old fire-side for a new home with a new pro- 
tector and new responsibilities. However warm the love and 
strong the trust that lead her away, it cannot prevent the young 
bride from shedding many a parting tear. | had no misgivings; 
I was full of hope; | knew that the same kind hand which had 
given me life and enabled me to enjoy so much with parents, 
brothers and sisiers, would go with me to my new home. Still on 
the morning that | left, | found myself almost clinging to every 
familiar object. The old clock that had measured out my life from 
childhood—the old secretary where I had so often sat—the old 
family bible which my grandfather and then my father had used 
in our devotions,—each claimed a tear, and it was hard to tear 
myself from them. 

But the last day at church was almost the hardest of all. There 
stood—and to me for the last time—the venerable pastor—his long 
white locks—his mild blue eye. He had been to us all a father, 
and never before had his prayer and his words of love fallen upon 
my heart so full of meaning as then. My class in the Sabbath 
school had been with me five years, during which time I had hardly 
missed a day. ‘They were now from ten to thirteen years old. 
The hour of parting had come. We talked to each other of the 
changes of life—the vicissitudes of home—the changes without, the 
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changes within,—which make this world so fleeting and inconstant ; 
and young as they were, they had already experienced enough to 
know well what these things meant. Their tears were too much ; 
I turned away unable to bid them farewell, and took my way home 
along by the river side. The beauty of September in one of its 
richest days was around me, and how entirely did it harmonise 
with my own feelings. Nor did I pass without a look at the grave 
of the little girl whose history I have told. 

But why dwell on these things? I left my home ; and for four 
years was not permitted to see it. New cares came upon me. 
Other objects of interest gathered round me. The new home had 
begun to supply the place of the old. Though still 1 would often 
wander out by myself amid the freshness of nature to muse, and 
sometimes to weep, over the recollections of childhood. I loved to 
give way to such feelings. They did me good. They kept up the 
warmth and enthusiasm of my early nature. I did not love my 
husband or my children less, but more, when I felt still the ties 
that bound me to the world of love in which I had lived before. 

At the end of four years I returned to the little country village 
where I was born. It was a moment of intense emotion when | 
first came in view of the spot. There was the same maple tree— 
the same well-sweep with its iron-bound bucket. But enough of 
this. ‘That day was a reward for all that I had suffered. 

The next day was the Sabbath. The kind old man was no 
longer able to break the bread of life. A young voice supplied his 
place. Elsewhere I should have been pleased and improved ; but 
there -————-! The closing prayer however was from the lips 
which | had been accustomed to hear; and every heart-string 
vibrated its tremulous notes. Warm greetings with my many 
friends had been exchanged. In the Sabbath school I found my 
former pupils. But they were no longer children. The grace of 
childhood was gone. Two met me with frankness; the rest were 
shy and reserved. All were changed. Though perhaps better, 
they were not what they had been and what I had hoped to meet. 

The service was over. It was in June. Making some excuse 
to my friends, 1 wandered alone through a little grove by the banks 
of the stream, till I came to the grave of Lucy Lee. It had always 
been my favorite haunt. What must it be now? She who had 
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died in childhood was the only one of them all, who remained 
unchanged. By the side of the grave were two rose-bushes 
which | had myself planted, and then they were in full bloom, 


strewing their leaves, shedding around their sweetness and fragrance. 
On the grave-stone was this simple inscription, * Sacred to the 
memory of Lucy Lee, daughter of William and Sarah Lee, who 
departed this life June 20, 1825, aged 7 years. ‘ For their angeis 
do always behold the face of my Father who is in heaven.’ ” 

I could not leave the spot; but remained bound to it till the 
evening song of the birds was over, and only the still solemn mur- 
murings of the stream were left to harmonise with the gathering 
shadows of night. 

Sweet child! sleep on. Blessed indeed has been thy ministry to 
me. Sleep on, silent dust. The storms of winter shall not harm 
thee. And thou, spirit in heaven! wilt thou not now, a guardian 
angel, watch over her, who was once thy teacher here. M. 





CHRIST FORMED IN THE DISCIPLE. 


A SERMON, BY REV. CONVERS FRANCIS, D. D. 
Gatatians ty. 19. Until Christ be formed in you. 


THE good man’s love is a plain dealing, plain spoken sentiment, 
because it looks directly at the blessings of truth and righteousness, 
as the highest, the only real good. In its earnestness to secure 
these, it stops not to think of the poor forms of ceremony. Such 
was Paul’s love in dealing with his brethren of the church in 
Galatia. They had been moved from the steadfast simplicity of 
the large Christian faith by the enticements of Judaizing teachers, 
who had sought to mingle with the Gospel a servile submission to 
the rites of the old Law, and perhaps even esteemed these external 
things, these shadows, as of more worth than the doctrine of Christ. 


* Preached at the Ordination of Mr. George M. Rice, as an Evangelist, 
at Watertown, Mass. November 11, 1840. 
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Paul saw at once to what a departure from the spiritual life this 
mistake must lead. So, with an affectionate heart, he spoke the 
truth to them honestly. He expostulated, rebuked, exhorted, as a 
true friend will. ‘1 fear concerning you,” says he, * lest I have 
bestowed my labour in vain.” Then he uses in a moral sense, as 
ihe Scriptural writers often do, the striking imagery borrowed from 
the parental relation. He had been their spiritual parent once ; and 
now that they had gone astray, he must be so again, until Christ 
should be formed in them,—until they should acquire the trust- 
worthy stability of the Christian faith and Christian character. 

** Until Christ be formed in you.” This expresses the result, at 
which the processes of faith, the institutions of religion, the means 
of Christian improvement, and especially the labors of the ministry, 
should aim. As our young brother is now about to receive ordina- 
tion as an Evangelist, in the usual form, from these messengers of 
the churches, I have thought the words of my text might suggest a 
suitable subject for our reflections, as containing a brief statement 
of that which, we trust, he will make the great end of his ministry. 

How shall Christ be formed in the disciple? I answer, in brief, 
that this must be effected by the establishment and the growth of 
that spiritual power in our inward being, which made Jesus what 
he was distinctly from all the other masters of wisdom who have 
appeared in the world. We are to consider how it is, that moral 
energy in one being may quicken and fertilize the soul of another. 
Man, we say, influences and operates upon his fellow-man. That, 
if rightly understood, is a great truth. But it is not done by trans- 
ferring to one mind the thoughts and views of another, as a dead 
possession passively received. It is done, if at all effectually, by 
imparting a stimulating energy, which, though it comes from abroad, 
shall be absorbed by the self-action of our own spiritual faculties, 
and so shall cause our own inward life to kindle, glow, and expand 
into larger and brighter manifestations. It has been well said, 
that ‘* no very important truth can be transplanted in full maturity 
from one mind to another; it must be sown, strike root, and go 
through the whole process of vegetation, before it can have a living 
connection with the new soil, and flourish in complete vigour and 
developement.” The individual stands here amidst a whole uni- 
verse of influences. But he may be sleepy, passive, or sluggish 
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among them all ; and then his soul shall receive from them no form- 
ing power. They come to him from far and near, from the remotest 
agencies, and from the most common scenes. The heavens and 
the earth, other worlds and our own world, day and night, the 
voices of all wisdom and truth, the various forms of God’s presence 
with us, the footsteps of Providence in its ceaseless march, the dis- 
cipline of our joys and sorrows, that unrolling of humanity which 
we call history, the ever sounding inspiration of the Scriptures 
through the ages of progress,—-these are all at work to form the 
individual soul ; these are every one’s tuition ; amidst these he is 
put to school, and if he be a faithful pupil, he becomes a living 
man. Of such agencies the most immediately quickening are 
those, of which man is made the instrument to his fellows. 
Individuals perpetually arise who have a mission to perform for 
others. One represents the idea of freedom, another the idea of 
science, a third the idea of moral truth. This man embodies for 
you the application of nature’s laws to actual uses; and that man 
gives forth a spiritual power to the world by reflecting to others 
what comes to him from the Fountain of truth. All these influences 
constitute the great elements of the world’s culture. We stand in 
the midst of them; but only so much of them do we receive, as 
enters into the growth of the soul's life ; only so much of them shall 
be ours, as is taken up into the processes of our spiritual being ; 
only so much is formed in us, as becomes part and parcel of our 
self-striving and self-progress. [ere man is placed, as in some 
vast temple of the Infinite Spirit, around which ever roll the voices 
of wisdom, of truth, of goodness. But unless he have a soul that 
accords with these voices, that strikes answering notes to them, they 
reach not his central being,—they have for him little, if any, 
meaning,—he might as well be deaf to the heaven-sent utterance. 
Thus stands the case with those means of culture, which come 
from nature, from man, from Providence, in their usual courses. 
Now my purpose is to remark, that the same is true of that culture 
which comes from Christ. It must be a life-kindling power in the 
soul, if Christ is to be formed within us. What is the significance 
of Jesus to us now? Surely it is not merely a historical name,— 
not simply a profession of belief,—not the watchword, or rallying 
point, for one section of the world’s religion. It is a spirit, a divine 
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- power, a present living energy of truth and holiness. These are 
st ; to us the Christ; and without these the name of Jesus, however 
d formally venerated, becomes in fact no other than one of the great 
c names of the past. ‘lo have Christ formed in us, then, is to have 
e ! that influence which Christ signifies living within as the central 
- | principle of the moral being. In the human soul Christ must reap- 
h : pear ; and in point of fact, something of that which made him what 
s he was does reappear in every true Christian. That Word, which 
e was “* made flesh” eighteen hundred years ago in Judea,—the Word 
s ! of Divine wisdom and truth—must live again in the disciple now. 
y That “* power of God, that wisdom of God unto salvation,” which 
- constituted the deep, vital significance of the mission of Jesus, 
‘ must now and ever be known to each soul in the history of its 
cr ’ experiences, not coming upon it as a foreign power to displace or 
f overlay its own action, but working among the springs of spiritual 
r life, as nourishment, as excitement, as the stimulating element of 
i divine growth. Thus shall Christ be formed in the disciple. 
3 We are now to inquire, what are the elements of that moral 
3 manifestation which we comprehend under our view of Christ, and 
) how these may be formed in us ? 
; 1. We look to Jesus as the model of that union with God, which 
| every spiritual being should regard as the source and principle of F 
his true life. If you consider Jesus simply as the founder of a 
new religion, there is, I think, a circumstance which remarkably 
distinguishes him from all others who have acted in that capacity, 
—I mean, the absence of all reference to self as such, or his entire 
absorption in God. No being ever lived in whom what may be 
called the principle of a felt union with God was so sublimely 
| developed. You find this in particular expressions indeed ; but 
more than in these, you find it in the whole manner in which his 
: wisdom and his works rise and unfold themselves before your eye. 
, } When he says,“ I and my Father are one,” “the Father, who 
. dwelleth in me, he doeth the works,” you at once perceive that in 
these words there lies a deep truthfulness of meaning, in which the 
thought of his individual being was lost in the embrace of the Infi- 
nite Mind. When he speaks of the Son of Man, you feel that, in 
; the calm confidence of inspiration, he is speaking of a form in 











which God lives and acts—of a form through which the life-giving 
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Spirit of the universe is manifesting the power of saving truth to 
the world. This ever present union with God it is, that gives to 


some of his own declarations, and also to some of the expressions 
in the Epistles of the New Testament, the lofty tone, from which 
the systematic doctrine of the deity of Christ, as it is called in 
theological writings, has been so largely deduced, but which, if 
understood in its true sense, has quite another—and a very rich 
and beautiful—meaning. ‘To the soul of Jesus, I suppose, the 
thought of an equality with God, as described by the framers of 
creeds, would have been a quite unmeaning thing,—a thought so 
alien to a spirit like his, that it would signify merely an utter 
nullity. Not that he stood by the side of God as a coequal; but 
that he lived in God by the inspiration of His wisdom, that he lost 
self in the overshadowing presence of the Holy and the True,—is 
the great fact we learn from the sublime expressions to which I 
have alluded. Hence he became the highest model of the union of 
the Divine with the human,—the representative of that state of the 
inward life, in which the wisdom and the truth of God take posses- 
sion of the soul, and move through it, as light fills the atmosphere, 
without noise or confusion. 

In this respect, then, Christ must be formed in the true disciple ; 
for the Christian too must come into union with God. 1 need not 
say, that the supernatural endowments which distinguished the 
Saviour are here out of the question. They were special in their 
nature, and special in their purposes. But when I speak of Jesus 
as the representative of the higherlife of the spirit, 1 say that his 
disciples must learn from him to apprehend the meaning which 
lies in the great fact of the living union of the soul with God, its 
source. ‘They should feel that the Father must dwell in them, 
because without this indwelling Spirit their being becomes a poor 
and disjointed thing. Of this divine life the history of piety fur- 
nishes not a few exampl s—blessed be God for them: and wher- 
ever they appear, it refreshes the heart to look upon them from the 
midst of the low and wearisome strivings which for the most part 
hold us captive. ‘The quict harmony of the affections, the will, the 
intellect, the whole man, with the movements of God’s Spirit,—the 
coalescence of the soul with that which is Divine in thought and 


feeling,—have been and are known in human experience ; and in 
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whatever degree this condition appears, so far Christ is formed in 


the disciple. 

How distinctly did Jesus apprehend, how finely did he set forth, 
this truth, when he prayed in those memorable words for his disci- 
ples,—* that they all may be one ; as thou, Father, art in me and I 
in thee, that they also may be one in us.” No individual can be 
said to have more of the true life, than he has of this union with 
the Highest by truth and good. For, consider what is the human 
soul without it? Is it not asa branch severed from the parent 
tree, which, though you may place it in the ground again by itself, 
will wither and die? Is it not as a stream separated from its foun- 
tain, which, though you may attempt in some artificial way to 
supply the water, will soon run dry? Is it not as a room, from 
which at noonday you shut out the sunlight, and then place your 
own dim taper in it to supply the place of that luminary? Yes; 
all the history of man’s spiritual condition proves, that we must 
dwell in God, and God in us, by that love which is only another 
name for the soul’s harmony with divine truth, or we wander ever 
in darkness. Whenever a thought, an affection, or a moral influ- 
ence of any kind takes you away from the pride of self, and brings 
you to the humble reception of God’s wisdom which always shines 
around the willing heart, then prize these as heaven-sent commu- 
nications, and follow their leadings, till, according to yeur measure, 
you become “ one with the Father,” as Jesus was. 

2. The other great element in the manifestation of Christ was 
his devotedness to man, or his union with all humanity as such. 
This too was a striking peculiarity of Jesus. Unlike the world’s 
teachers before him, in the spirit of his instructions or in the devel- 
opement of his character we find nothing local or exclusive. He 
lived, he taught, he died, not for these or those men, but for man 
as such. Not the interests of Jerusalem, or of the Samaritan 
mountain, lay next his heart ; but man, the child of God, the wor- 
shipper of the Father in spirit and truth, every where. The great 
doctrine of human brotherhood found its expression in his words 
and his spirit. This absence of all exclusiveness, this lofiy love of 
humanity in its broadest extent, must strike the impartial observer 
as very remarkable in one whose birth, growth, and ministry were 
cast among a people distinguished for narrowness and bigotry, and 
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upon times wholly adverse to such generous expansion of soul. 
Does not this fact show with what sovereignty the Divine reason, 
the godlike love, had taken possession of his spirit? The human 
being, with all his great interests, with his hopes, his fears, his sor- 
rows, his temptations, his improvement, his everlasting destiny, 
was plainly the high object of which he thought, and for which he 
labored. And thus, as on the one hand he exemplified the union 
with God, so on the other he represented the union with humanity. 

If then we would have Christ formed in us, we must open our 
hearts to the same love of man which dwelt in his breast. No one 
has received the true Christ, who has not learned to know, as a 
vital reality, the worth of the human being in those rights and 
interests by which all are kindred. How inadequately have human 
institutions as yet imbibed or represented the spirit of Jesus in this 
respect. How little comparatively have they regarded man as the 
brother of man and the child of God, having, as such, relations, 
tendencies, capacities of priceless value. Jut what institutions 
have failed to do, we as individuals must do, and shall do if the true 
Christ be formed within us. We shall see all the high interests of 
humanity to be, not matters of expediency to be disposed of for the 
passing day or year, not fit subjects of mercenary calculation like 
our dollars or our acres, but altogether holy and divine, growing 
out of principles which God has hallowed by making them tho 
objects of his legislation and his sanctions. After conceding every 
just allowance to social distinctions, which it would be as foolish as 
it is impracticable to abolish, still we must feel that man as such 
is our brother, wherever duty calls or Providence has placed him, 
because he is the care and the charge of God, as we are. As you 
would not have your own soul invaded,so you must not invade his. 
If you allow yourself practically to regard him as a creature for 
burdens and tasks only, as ore who has little, if any, higher func- 
tion than to drudge and eat and sleep, like any other animal; if 
you think only how you may make him the tool of your present 
worldly purpose, the instrument of your selfish convenience ; if the 
thought of considering him as a spiritual being with hopes and a 
destiny that belong to eternity has either never entered your mind, 
or been met as a romantic folly, a vain dream of silly philanthrophy ; 
then, be assured, Christ has not been formed in you,—that Christ 
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of which the love of humanity makes so large a part. This col- 
lapsing of the heart into self, under whatever refined forms it may 
take place, “is not of the Father, but of the world.” Not till you 
have learned to regard the soul of your fellow-man as a germ of 
divine growth, and as kindred to your own soul, has Jesus entered 
into your spirit to take possession there. 

These are the two points on which I have thought it necessary 
to dwell, because they seem to include all others in that process 
by which Christ is to be formed within us. On the one hand, the 
union with God, comprehending that which is holy, or the soul’s 
life in nearness to the Father; on the other, the union with human- 
ity, including the highest principles on which regard to man is 
founded. 

Take to your hearts, my hearers, the full meaning of these state- 
ments. Remember that the spiritual power, from which the 
formation [ have described results, is every where about you. 
When your spirit is allied to your Father, so that in Him it lives 
and moves and has its being ; when by fellowship with divine truth 
and divine love you dwell with God, so that He becomes the law 
of your soul; when the outward world stands before you as the 
symbol of the Infinite One, and the inward world of thought and 
affection ever reveals to you the spiritual energy, which moves 
through all forms of holy influence ; when, again, you love the 
high and precious interests of humanity; when you watch for 
your brother man in all sympathy, charity, and truthfulness, doing 
unto him from the heart as you would that he should do unto you ; 
then, I say, Christ has been formed, or is forming, within you. 
Do not turn from all this, as if it were romantic or extravagant. It 
is the simple truth; and surely truth is never romantic or extrava- 
gant. Rather let it be your prayer and labor, that your whole 
moral being may be subdued into loving obedience to that power 
from on high which dwelt in Jesus us the representative of the 
Divine humanity. 

Let me ask, in conclusion, whet is the purpose of the Christian 
ministry, to which our brother is now to be consecrated ? Is it not 
that the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom may be propounded 
and accepted in their living power? Let then both those who 
and those who hear, labor with consenting harmony to 
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fulfil this blessed purpose. In one of the gorgeous visions of the 
Apocalypse an angel flies in the midst of heaven, having the ever- 


lasting Gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the earth. 





friends, that angel is abroad now, not only in the ministry of the 


pulpit, but in all the holy ministries of truth, which close us in on 


every side and always speak to us of God and of goodness. 


we not so receive them, that Christ shall indeed be formed in us, 


“the hope of glory ?” 





THE DYING GIRL TO HER FAMILY. 


Ye dare not tell me death is in my veins! 
Ye look upon my smiling lip with sighs ; 
When aught of hope or joy is in my words, 
Ye sadly turn away to hide those eyes 
Filling with tears of silent agony. 
Ye think I know not what fierce fire it is 
That burns upon my cheek; what ’tis that makes 
My powerless hand so thin, so cold, so white ; 
Nor why the deep short cough doth shake me thus, 
And the long sleepless nights, the sunny days, 
To me alike are full of pain. Ye deem 
That in my thoughtlessness I cling to life 
Blindly, and full of fond delusive hope.— 

Earth is most beautiful, and life is sweet, 
And all these eyes now look upon are dear, 
Oh! words can never tell how dear, to me. 
No spirit ever lov’d with deeper Joy 
Yon pure blue skies, or the sweet breath of flowers, 
Or the mild fanning of the western wind, 
The voice of streams, the murmur of thick woods, 
The song of happy birds, or anght that God 
Hath made to deck or to endear this earth. 
Methinks no young and clinging heart e’er yet 
Could weave its fibres so round human props 
As I have done round you—the kind—the good, 
Enshrining in my inmost soul your worth, 
Watching your virtues with an humble eye, 
And living on your voices and your smiles. 


And yet, ol! ye who shrink so from your task, 
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There is no need to tell me I must die. 
I knew it! Ere ye read the summons stern 
Stamp’d on the mouldering clay ye prize too well, 
] felt it in the breaking springs within, 
The failing fuunts of life and youthful strength, 
And in the viewless stabs of untold pain. 
And voices then did call me in the night, 
The still and starlit night. Voices there were 
In the deep murmurs of the autumn winds 
That sent the red leaves dancing round my path, 
In the fierce howling of the winter blasts 
That broke the sparkling icicles I lov’d, 
} in the first breath of mild returning spring, 
Nearer and nearer calling on my name, 
And ever whispering of my early grave. 
Oh yes! full well I know that I must die! 
A single, fierce, brief struggle once there was, 
When first the warning came so suddenly 
Upon a heart so full of life’s best happiness! 
A starting from gay dreams—a pang—a wrench, 
And all was well. 
At first I wildly fear’d 
That I had lov’d the world almost too well, 
In gayety of youth had quite forgot, 
Perhaps, that youth could die. But Thee, 
My God and Friend! I never yet forgot; 
And therefore was my spirit’s shuddering brief, 
When thou didst bid me come before thy throne. 
Ye marvel I should wear, through weary months 
Of pain and consciousness of coming death, 
A calm and cheerful brow, a placid lip. 
I knew what bitter grief would wring your hearts, 
How desolate ye would be, if hope were o’er ; 
And therefore did I let you still dream on, 
Anxious, but hoping still, uniil I read 
, Despair upon each well known brow, and saw 
How ye all fear’d to tell me what I knew, 
Already knew so well. For you I smil’d. 
And for myself, oh! why should I be sad ? 
If earth hath prov’d so fair, what must heav’n be ? 
Alas! what heaven is I do but guess, 
And know I do but dimly body forth, 
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In the wrapt musings of my wakeful nights, 

Its ecstasy of periect knowledge, love 

And happiness. Yet mercy whispers still, 

That in a few brief days the turf shall rest 

Upon this kindred clay, and what heav’n is 

My eager spirit then perchance may know! 
Now learn ye why glad smiles and happy tones 

Are her’s who dies amid her joyous youth. 

Oh! earth was dear, but heaven is dearer still ; 

And life was bright and full of promise fair, 

But death withdraws the veil from brighter realms ; 

And wearing sickness hath been sent to loose, 

Gently and one by one, the cords that bound 

My soul to earth, to purify my heart, 

And make me better know and love my God. 

This is thy mission, angel! Blest be thou! 

And iliness hath its own peculiar joys, 

Born of enduring love in kindred hearts ;— 

The eyes that light my chamber look on me 

So full of tenderness ; each voice I hear 

Is so like music with its gentle tones ; 

The soft cool hands that touch my burning brow, 

The forms that flit around my couch of pain 

With noiseless step, the care that brings fresh flowers 

And cooling fruits to sooth each fever’d sense, 

The half check’d tear, fore’d smile, and blessing breath’d 

With mingled pray’rs so softly o’er my head, 

When throbbing pain is lulled to seeming sleep ; 

And then my dreams that bring fair angel shapes, 

With radiant brows and snowy waving plumes, 

Around my couch to murmur words of peace :— 

Oh! as for me, say, why should I be sad? 





HOME INFLUENCES. 
Noruine which can exert an influence upon the moral and 
religious character of those around us should ever be deemed 
trifling, or beneath the attention of the most highly gifted intellect. 


Why then do we so often overlook the details of domestic life, for- 
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getting the active agency they exert in the formation of individual 
character ? 

The beneficial influences proceeding from home, when sancti- 
fied by the nurture of the religious and domestic affections and 
the scrupulous performance of all the relative duties of life, can 
never be too highly estimated. Home should be rendered most 
eminently the nursery of all the Christian virtues, and whatever 
the rank or worldly condition of its inmates, might possess an 
inexhaustible mine of wealth, were the kind and generous affec- 
tions assiduously cultivated and cordially manifested. 

Those who violate the sanctity of their homes by capricious 
tempers, selfishness, unsocial habits, undue restraint, or equally 
culpable negligence, are guilty of a moral and spiritual theft. For 
surely if it be sinful to appropriate to ourselves another's earthly 
possessions, it must be a more heinous offence to destroy happiness, 
or to prevent the growth of virtue ; inasmuch as the moral effects 
of evil influences upon an immortal soul may be traced through the 
endless ages of eternity, while the dross of earth perishes in the 
using. Viewed thus by the light of religious truth does it not 
become one of our most important obligations, to render our 
abodes both happy and improving to the dwellers around our 
hearth-stones ? 

The disunion of the graces of character from virtuous principles 
is one serious cause of the unsatisfactory results of effort for the 
moral improvement of the members even of Christian families. A 
distinguished female author, Mrs. Hannah Moore, says that ‘ to be 
disagreeable is high treason against virtue.’ Would that this 
comprehensive sentence might be written on the door post of every 
dwelling, or better still, upon the hearts of the inmates. We should 
then find the Christian principles and graces united, and cultivated 
in subserviency to the spirit of religious truth, and with reference 
to the high object of winning souls by the loveliness of the 
Christian character. 

Has the cultivation of a spirit of cheerfulness combined with the 
principles of love or benevolence been sufficiently regarded as a 
religious duty, peculiarly incumbent on those who would render 
the moral influences of home permanent and most productive of 


good effects on character? We have but to look into the world 
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for an answer. May we not see the husband and the father, 
cheerful, animated and social on the exchange, in the work-shop, 
at a political convention, or when engaged in some one of the 
numerous benevolent objects of the day; but follow him to his 
home, where bright faces and warm hearts await his return, and 
too often the cold reply or the unsympathising silence checks the 
warm greeting and estranges the affections so ready to gush 
forth at his bidding. Something may doubtless be granted to the 
imperfection of our nature,—to weariness of mind, or infirmity 
of body ; but when this has become the habit of his domestic life, 
whatever his professions may be, he does not possess a true Chris- 
tian solicitude for the diffusion of pure and rational happiness, and 
exerts a paralyzing influence upon the virtues of those entrusted 
to his charge, by repressing the expression of the purest affections, 
and inducing a tone of indifference to the happiness of others ; for 
they look to him as to an exemplar and guide, aud warm-hearted 
benevolence was never yet taught by precept while the character 
exhibited apathy and selfishness. 

Does the wife and the mother consider it a religious duty to 
receive her husband and children not only with an affectionate 
heart, but with a cheerful manner? Dees she ever think that 
merely her own daily demeanour may be rendered an important 
uid in attracting and endearing them to home as a haven of rest 
and enjoyment, and of nurturing those religious and domestic 
affections which are in their turn to brighten other homes and 


purify other hearts? Would woman implant the religious or 
domestic affections in the hearts of her family, her own character 
must first manifest a spirit of love combined with the grace of 


cheerfulness, for the holiest affections when shrouded in sadness 
lose much of their regenerating efficacy. 

The duty of exhibiting a cheerful spirit is not incumbent upon 
parents and guardians alone, but daughters and sisters, sons and 
brothers, are equally bound by religious obligation to brighten and 
strengthen the chain of domestic love by kind words and gentle 
affections, and to aid each other in the path of moral progress by 
warm sympathies and active cooperation. All, of every station, 
are thus religiously responsible, not only for all that they do, but 
also for the neglect of all which they might do, to increase the 


enjoyment and strengthen the virtues of those around them. 
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There are no minor duties in religion, no duties of trifling 
importance ; for we are required to “do all things to the glory 
of God.” Let us then cultivate sedulously all the innocent graces 
of character, as accountable to God for the use we make of the 
talents with which he has endowed us,—surely not that they 
may be concealed, but that we may devote them to purposes of 
holiness and benevolence. We shall do well to consider that 
there is no more religion in melancholy than in levity, which 
we should deprecate. ‘The true Christian surely has cause for 
gladness ; why then veil the sober happiness of a peaceful heart 
with a repulsive exterior? It is true there are trials and afflic- 
tions to be borne by all; tears of sorrow for bereavement, and 
the still more bitter tears of contrition for sin, and the duty of 
sympathising with those who are in affliction. But yet, in ordinary 
circumstances of comfort and peace, a cheerful spirit should be 
cultivated as a manifestation of gratitude for our undeserved mer- 
cies, and should proceed from a heart alive to the perception of our 
blessings and a Christ-like regard for the happiness and improve- 
ment of all within the circle of our domestic and social influence. 


M. 8s. W. 





MACRINA—THE SISTER OF GREGORY. 


The life of Gregory of Nyssa was just measured by the last half 
of the fourth century. He was a Christian by descent. His grand- 
father and both his parents had betaken themselves to the life of 
solitaries, under the successive persecutions of Diocletian and 
Maximin. For their remarkable piety the whole family have been 


called “a colony of saints.” 


Three Bishops,—himself of Nyssa, 
his brother Basil of Caesarea, and another brother, Peter of Sebaste, 
were trained for their holy office, after their father’s death, by the 


ailfectionate care of a devoted sister and mother. 


On the southern side of the Euxine, among the deep forests of 


Pontus, there is a valley of wild beauty. It is divided by the foam- 
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ing and winding Isis, that pours itself, among the rocks and through 
the thickly wooded plain, from a peak of the encircling mountains. 
From the main range high points extend themselves towards the 
river, and fresh streams run between them from their sources 
among the hills. At this time there was but a single obscure path- 
way to the sequestered retreat. Yet human footsteps had already 
threaded its windings, and human worshippers had gone to listen to 
the blended hymn of birds and winds and waterfalls ; to live lives 
of prayer amidst the perpetually ascending incense of aromatic 
foliage, blossoming flowers and fragrant dews. One of those hermiti- 
cal dwellers compares the spot to the islands of Calypso and the 
Echinades. But to all who repaired thither its sweetest charm was 
its tranquillity. 

On one of the banks of the river was the abode of a society of 
holy women under the spiritual guidance of Emmeline, the mother, 
and Macrina, the sister of Gregory. Basil had returned from his 
journeyings in the monastic regions of Egypt and the East, and 
had brought back the best hints he had gathered, and applied them 
with his excellent judgment. It was one of those institutions that 
seemed to be founded and sustained in the spirit of serene devotion. 
The foolish austerities of ascetics were not suffered to extinguish 
the tenderest sensibilities ; nor did a stupid inactivity, engendered 
by a morbid enthusiasm, forbid the exercise of the delightful office 
of charity. Not only were their souls entranced by prayer, by 
retirement within the still chambers of meditation, and by morning 
and evening melodies ; but the study of the sacred narratives and 
of good men’s works, the labor of the hands, and the interchange of 
friendly deeds made up the cheerful and instructive round of each 
day’s occupations. 

Already Basil had gone out, bearing the message of life. He 
was now pleading for the sublime principles of purity, beneficence 
and forgiveness before the mixed populace, the noble and the ser- 
vile, the thoughtful and the worldly, the fortunate and the distressed, 
at Cwsarea,—the same crowded capital where he was, a few years 
previous, pleading their separate interests in the presence of human 
tribunals. Gregory, just passed from the schools of rhetoric, was 
ordained as a reader in the clerical profession. The fruit of his 
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early domestic lessons was anxiously looked for by those relatives, 
who from their solitude tremblingly watched his progress through 


the dazzling splendors of Pagan learning. 


“ Are these tidings from Caesarea ?” asked Macrina, as the old 
pilgrim who was the only bearer of news to the solitaries presented 
himself at the entrance to the cornobium. Her eye fell upon the 
well-known scroll of her brother Basil ; and bestowing the usual 
blessing, the welcome and the reward upon the worn traveller, she 
hurried with it to her mother’s apartment, to rejoice or to weep 
over its communications. ‘ The evil god of ambition hath gained 
the heart of our brother,” commenced the epistle. It proceeded to 
relate how Gregory had left the sacred office for a return to his 
profane studies, and had become an instructor in oratory,—had 
turned away from the opening treasures of the volumes of truth to 
the burning pages of idolatrous orators and sages. The grief of 
his loving guardians was intense. It was as if he had renounced 
forever the name and hopes of a Christian ; and their tears fell for 
him as for one lost from the number of the faithful. The object of 
tender care always becomes more endeared by the very exercise 
towards it of kind feelings and actions ; and it is a bitter agony that 
invades the soul when hopes thus centered must be torn away. 
Perhaps the severe contemplative virtue, coupled with the ardent 
affection, of these noble females roused in them too quick a fear, 
und magnified the evidences of degeneracy. 

* Did we not use to fear,” exclaimed Macrina, “ when, although 
his childhood’s reason could but half understand the pages, the 
morning found him yet eagerly drinking from the unsanctified 
fountains of Heathen wisdom, did we not fear that the tempter was 
winning him in the guise of an angel ?” 

* At least,” replied Emmeline, * the pious example of his father 
and the memory of his unbroken steadfastness might have stayed 
his erring feet. [He hath shamed us by thus breaking the profes- 
sion of his public choice. As if the tongued subtleties of sophists 
should obscure, too, the last admonition of his grandmother Mac- 
rina—a Lois to her ‘Timothy—as well as the high commands of his 
divine Master! Would that his young aspirings had never carried 
18 
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him beyond the sound of our river, or that some hand had withheld 
him from passing the royal gate of the sanctuary.’* 

“It may be,” said Macrina, ever ready to suggest consolation to 
her parent’s overwhelming sorrow for the recent loss of a beautiful 
child, ‘it may be we can see that the Heavenly Father was mer- 
ciful when he withdrew the pure spirit of our Naucratius from these 
alluring evils. We little know here, how perilous the turmoil of 
life may be, even to the most spotless.” 

“ Naucratius never admired the rules of Aristotle and Varro 
more than the inspired reasonings and exhortations of Paul; and 
his dying head, you remember, rested on the book of the lives of 
Jesus. But Gregory too was always amiable and of a sound judg- 
ment. Oh, better, indeed, that he slept with his meek brother! 
Better’’—for in her strong ancestral as well as maternal feeling the 
mortification of wounded pride was not lost in the dread of apostacy, 
—* better that like that Casarius of whom Basil has told us, and 
the thousands with him at Niccea, he should have been buried in 
the ruins wrought by an earthquake, while yet the fire of his love 
was unquenched, than thus to become a living tomb for the dead 
repose of unprofitable lore !” 

But with the hoping and trusting Macrina some relief always 
came to the darkest apprehensions. ‘“ Before he went to sit as a 
pupil before the artful Themistius, when he yielded his whole self 
to the charmed words of his favorite authors—of Isocrates and 
Dionysius, and when we chided him for the paleness of his cheek, 
I well remember his reply,—* The gathered treasures of antiquity 
shall all be laid at the feet of the new altar. The genius of let- 
tered Greece shall come as an humble ministrant to the loftier 
spirit of the religion of the Nazarene.-—And now he may be only 
delaying the sacrifice, that the offering may be more worthy.”’t 

“May we not prevail with him through the entreaties of his 


zealous wife? He was wont to forego his best delights for her sake.” 


* “The ambo, or reading-desk, was within the nave of the church, and 
directly before the Royal and Beautiful Gates, as the Greek writers call 
them.”’ Bing. Ch. Antiqs. 


t The use of such metaphors was not uncommon among the early Chris- 
tians with all their dread of sacrificial rites. Chrysostom speaks of the 
Bishops as going up “to pray, to stand by the holy temple, and to offer the 
tremendous sacrifice for the people.” 
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“* My young sister will always be to him rather the submissive 
than the advising companion. Convince Gregory before you can 
win Theoselica. But, might we not plead with him in the same 
tones that his childhood listened to ; and would aot some lingering 
memory overpower him? Might we not urge the presbyters, 
who were just joyfully welcoming him among their number, to 
plead with him too as with a brother? Might we not, more than all, 
pour out our prayers continually at the morning and evening con- 
venticle, while we draw water for the gardens, when we are alone 
in chambers, and under the awful watching of the stars, till He 
whose ear is never unhearing should manifest his mercy ?” 

“To prayer, then, for the mistaken wanderer! Let our love 
utter itself in accents of supplication. Pray that, having clothed 
himself with the saint’s robe, he be not suffered to turn unto idols. 
Pray that he put not the excellency of speech and the words that 
man’s wisdom teacheth above the simple but divine instructions of 
the Spirit. Pray that his faith fail not. And may He who keepeth 
His children’s way send us answers of peace !” 

Their intercessions and remonstrances, with the earnest argu- 
ments of the Bishop of Nazianzum and the stern rebukes of Basil, 
finally prevailed. The joyful hour when they learned the resolve 
of the eloquent youth to bring his whole heart’s gift to the conse- 
crated service, was recompense enough for their weepings and 
forebodings. He seemed himself to confess from whom came the 
most effective persuasions, by repairing immediately to the side of 
those gentle counsellors. His first acknowledgments were made 
to the cherishers of his earliest religious impulses and the revivers 
of his Christian courage. Among these influences he strengthened 
his purposes, and prepared himself for the trying struggles into 
which his fresh determinations should bear him. 


Gregory plunged again into the stirring contests of churches, 
and the terrors of persecutions. The blessing of his sad relatives 
and a strong heart went with him. The great Council of Constan- 
tinople is opened, and he, at the age of thirty, is one of its active 
members. He has been an efficient laborer with his elder brother 
at Cesarea, cheering him in his trials, and listening with rapture to 
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his fervent exhortations. He has been at the head of the church 
at Nyssa, contending for the truth as he received it against the 
assaults of heathendom and heresy, and earning that honorable 
title, bestowed upon him in his old age—* the Father of the 
Fathers.” He has travelled, at the order of his colleagues, into 
Palestine and Arabia, to still by his authority growing disturbances. 
He has filled his soul with reverence at the village of Bethlehem, 
on the Mount of Olives, and in “‘dark Gethsemane.” The rich 
imagery and the harmoniousness of his eloquence were the native 
production of the East, and there they worked their effects. And 
now, when Theodosius was striving to blend together the various 
elements of the Christian world into one vigorous system, he was 
called to take part in those weighty deliberations. But in the 
midst of these engagements he was visited by a strange apprehen- 
sion, that all was not well at the dwelling among the woods of 
Pontus. 

Already, when in Judea, he had been smitten down with the 
account of the death of his mother. ‘The Oriental fanaticism of 
martyrs had not so thoroughly infused itself into his better balanced 
faith as to quench the sorrows of separation from such a parent. 
The subdued joy at her freedom from the world’s burdens and 
exposures was tempered with the anguish of bereaved affection. 
He knew too the desolateness that must be felt by Macrina. 
Although her fortitude was equal to the trust that inspired it, 
although for her the morning heavens and the still night poured 
down consolation, yet one more tie between her and earth was 
now broken, and a new bond joined her with heaven. 

Again we find Gregory entering the retired valley. So strongly 
did his presentiment affect him, that he was driven thither as if by 
force. When his sister embraced him, it was with emaciated arms 
and fevered lips. But few hours were left her to discourse of 
things dearest to them both. It was in that interval, cheerful at 
once and mournful, that they spake together of the resurrection 
and the life it opens. Gregory has preserved the thoughts they 
interchanged in his Treatise upon the Resurrection. ‘They dwelt 
upon the natural love of life, its uses and its proper limits; upon 
the composure with which the believer ought to give himself to the 
which they called “ the 





last sleep ; of the aid furnished to virtue, 
most beautiful thing to be scen in all this life,”—by anticipations of 
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the great hereafter ; and of the mode of that future being. They 
assured themselves that, with whatever “* body they should come,” 
they should recognise and salute each other in that “ garden of 
delights,”* where “the valleys are full of fruits” and there are 
“ mountains of spices,” where “the vine always flourishes” and 
“‘ the pomegranates bud,” where the eternal day breaks and “ the 
shadows flee away.” In such contemplations, interrupted only 
when the sister compelled the brother to attend the daily devotions, 
was spent the last breath of the dying Macrina. 

The burial was attended by a long train of virgins, in uncontrolla- 
ble grief for the loss of her who had counselled and blessed them. 
Soon after Gregory pronounced, at Constantinople, a eulogy full of 
fraternal affection and pathetic lamentations. He dwells upon the 
diligence with which, while yet in girlhood, she fulfilled the wishes 
of her parents ; upon the activity and grasp of her young mind in 
comprehending the writings of the learned, and especially “ the 
scriptures dictated by the Divine Spirit.” He kindles with the 
memory of the patience that bore with and cherished him and his 
brothers in their waywardness. He wonders at the energy that 
enabled her, not only to bear her own afflictions, but to uphold the 
fainting courage of her afflicted mother. He recalls, almost in 
ecstacy, the fervor of her prayers, the elevation of her thoughts, 
the serenity of her whole soul, in her last hours. In the simple 
words that follow he describes the close of the final scene. ‘ As 
the twilight drew on, her mind was ready for the evening thanks- 
giving. ‘Though her voice was gone, she was yet content with the 
heaving of the bosom, the raising of the hands, and a low whisper- 
ing of her thoughts. Then she drew one deep and heavy breath, 
—and ceased to pray only when life departed. And now, as she 
lay motionless, | was not unmindful of the direction she had given 
me on my arrival. She had wished that my own hand might close 
her eyes. It trembled with my weeping, as I extended it and 
touched her sacred countenance. Indeed this I did, rather lest I 
might seem to slight her request, than because that accustomed 
office was now requisite. For, as if in natural sleep, her beautiful 
eyelids were already shut.” F. D. H. 

* Gregory regarded Solomon's Song as allegorizing the doctrines of 


Christianity 
18* 
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THE PARABLE OF THE UNJUST STEWARD. 
LUKE xvi. 1--12. 


WueEN a moral truth is to be illustrated by a story, fable, or 
parable, it is obvious that in addition to the circumstances in which 
the point of the moral lies, it will generally be necessary to intro- 
duce others, which have no relation to the truth to be taught, but 
which serve merely to connect the parts of the story and make up 
a complete picture to the imagination. According to the skill with 
which the parable is constructed, these accessory circumstances 
will be more or less numerous and prominent. In one, the par- 
allel may be traced between almost every incident in the story and 
the moral it illustrates ; in another, the additional incidents, though 
numerous, may be subordinate, so as to leave the main purpose of 
the parable perfectly intelligible ; in a third, the additional circum- 
stances may be so numerous as to leave the purpose of the parable 
obscure, or they may even scem contradictory to it. A remarkable 
instance of the last kind is commonly thought to be found in the 
parable, (Luke xviii. 1—8,) in which God’s readiness to answer 
prayer is illustrated by the conduct of an iniquitous judge, who did 
an act of justice to a poor widow merely to be rid of her importu- 
nity ; though it would perhaps be a more correct view of it, to 
consider it as an argument 4 fortiori, that is, an argument drawn 
from a stronger case to one less strong. In this view the meaning 
of that parable would be,—If men, being evil, sometimes do good 
from selfish motives, how much more shall your Father in heaven 
give good things to them that ask him ? 

These general remarks may afford some aid in understanding 
the parable of the Unjust Steward. ‘The purport of that parable is 
briefly this. The steward of a rich man is accused to him of 
unfaithfulness in his office, and is required to render an account 
of his stewardship. Perceiving himself about to lose his means of 
living, and unwilling to take up a more humble occupation than he 
had been accustomed to, he looks around for some expedient for 
his support, when the misfortune he apprehends shall overtake 
him; and finally resolves to enter into a fraudulent compromise 
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with his master’s debtors to conceal from him the full amount of 
his just dues, in order to make himself friends of those who were 
thus benefitted. And his master, when he learned the fact, looking 
upon the matter as a man of the world, having no very strong moral 
disapprobation of the fraud, and feeling less resentment at the 
injury done to himself than admiration at the ingenuity of the 
expedient, applauded the wisdom, the prudence, the forethought, 
with which the steward had provided for his future wants. 

The moral of the parable is contained in the words, ** The chil- 
dren of this world are in their generation wiser than the children of 
light.” That is, men of the world are more earnest, wise and 
diligent in the pursuit of their objects, than the generality of pro- 
fessedly religious persons in the pursuit of theirs. ‘Take a lesson 
from them. Be as zealous, indefatigable and prudent in providing 
for your eternal well-being as they in securing their temporal inter- 
ests. The point of the comparison is the prudence, the forethought, 
the provision for the future. ‘The circumstance that it was iniqui- 
tously exercised, is one of those accessory circumstances to which 
no parallel is to be sought in the truth illustrated. 

Verse 9th: “I say unto you, make to yourselves friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness ; that, when ye fail, they may receive 
you into everlasting habitations.” In these words our Lord makes 
a particular application of the instruction of the parable to the case 
of those whom he was immediately addressing. Who were they ? 
The parable is introduced by the words, ‘He said also to his dise#- 
ples.” But this exhortation was little applicable to his immediate 
followers. They had no wealth to dispose of. “They were poor 
men originally, and they left all the little they had to follow Jesus. 
The word “ also” leads us back to the preceding chapter, which 
contains the parables of the Lost Sheep and the Prodigal Son, and 
these were delivered to the publicans and sinners who drew near to 
hear him. This parable consequently was addressed to the same 


> which, though commonly, 


audience ; and by the word “ disciples,’ 
is not invariably applied in the Gospels to the twelve, may be 
understood converts from that class of men. The publicans, or 
tax-gatherers, were generally rich men, and probably no small por- 
tion of their wealth was gained by injustice and oppression in their 
office. The meaning of the phrases ‘* Mammon of unrighteousness” 
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and “ unrighteous Mammon” is doubtful. They may signify either 
wealth unrighteously gotten, or wealth which is itself unrighteous, 
which cheats its possessor, fails of fulfilling his expectations, deserts 
him when he most depends upon it. It makes little difference which 
of these interpretations we adopt. It has been objected to the former, 
that it seems to make Jesus teach that ill-gotten riches may be 
consecrated by being devoted to pious uses. But the difficulty, if 
it is one, is not avoided by rejecting this interpretation, since there 
can be little doubt, that those whom he addressed had in their pos- 
session riches unjustly acquired, whether the fact is implied by 
these phrases or not ; and his direction for the use of them admits, 
as I shall show, of an explanation which leaves no difficulty to a 
candid mind. This wealth Jesus directs them so to use, that when 
they failed, that is, died, they might be received into the everlasting 
habitations of heaven. Their wealth, however acquired, was actu- 
ally in their possession and entirely under their control; they 
could use it as they chose. Jesus must be understood to direct them 
to use it in the way of duty, in accordance with the dictates of a 
tender and enlightened conscience. What those uses were he does 
not specify, but can we doubt what they would have been, if he had ? 
Even if the general spirit of the Gospel morality left any uncer- 
tainty, it would be entirely removed by the case of Zaccheus, one 
of this same class, whose determination respecting the appropriation 
of his goods after his conversion Jesus approved. The first, sacred 
duty of these men was scrupulous restitution of every thing they 
had gained by wrong doing, in every case in which restitution was 
possible. So long as they could look round and see a single indi- 
vidual who had suffered by their injustice, they had no right to 
indulge in the pleasure even of charity, till that just claim was 
satisfied. What remained they were to use, not for any purpose of 
selfish gratification, but as a trust placed in their hands for the 
benefit of others. By thus using their wealth, they would do all in 
their power to cancel the iniquity of its acquisition. ‘They would 
secure themselves a portion in the happiness of heaven. Is there 
any more danger in this doctrine than in any other form in which 
the efficacy of repentance and reformation is asserted ? Would 
men be tempted to fraud and injustice by the prospect of thus 
finally atoning for them ? 
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Verse 10th: * He that is faithful in that which is least, is faith- 
ful also in much; and he that is unjust in the least, is unjust also in 
much.” This general remark was probably a common proverb, 


quoted to introduce what follows in the eleventh verse, “ If there- 
fore ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who 
These verses may be 


will commit to your trust the true riches ?” 


thus paraphrased: If a man is unfaithful in a smail trust, no one 
will commit to him a greater; so if you are unfaithful in the 
administration of your worldiy wealth, if you are unwilling to make 
that use of it which | have indicated, and which is the first step of 
your religious progress, you can never attain to a religious clarac- 
ter and its consequent peace and happiness, which are the true 
wealth of the soul. In this general sense the comparison holds 
good. Points in which it fails will be readily perceived. ‘The 
next verse is a repetition of the same idea in a different form. “ If 
ye have not been faithful in that which is another man’s, who shall 


> If ye have not been faithful 


give you that which is your own?’ 
in the use of that wealth which can hardly be called yours, which 
you are not at liberty, in conscience, to use in any way you might 
choose, but which is a trust for which you are accountable to God, 
you cannot possess that holiness and peace which might emphati- 
cally be called your own, which in a high and peculiar sense are 
the possession of the soul, of which no outward cause can deprive 


you. Cc. P. 





COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. * 


We presume that a comparatively small part of the people of 
Massacliusetts are sensible of the good which has already accrued 
from the labours of the Board of Education, and especially of the 


indefatigable Secretary of the Board. ‘The evidence of their fidel- 


* Abstract of the Massachusetts School Returns for 1839-40. Boston, 
Dutton & Wentworth, 1540. pp. 482, 8vo. 

Fourth Annual Report: of the Board of Education, together with the 
Fourth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board. Boston, Dutton & 
Wentworth, 1340. pp. 108, 8ve. 
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ity and success is furnished in the Abstracts of the School Returns 
and in the Annual Reports prepared by the Secretary. The 
Abstract for 1839-49 is a closely (but well) printed octavo volume 
of nearly 500 pages, containing selections from the “ Returns” of 
301 out of the 307 towns in the Commonwealth. These returns 
embrace answers to certain questions proposed by order of the 
Legislature, respecting the number of children, the average of 
attendance, the length of the schools, the number and wages of 
teachers, the amount raised for the support of schools, the books 
used, the number of Academies or private Schools, &c. in each 
town, together with the remarks of the several school-committees 
in the reports made by them to their respective towns. Such a 
volume, so thorough yet various in the views it gives of the actual 
state of popular education, was probably never before published. 
It ** presents a picture of the condition of the schools of the Com- 
monwealth at this period of their history,” furnished by the persons 
most able and likely to give a true picture of things ** quorum pars 
magna” fuerunt. The volume also contains, in the extracts from 
the Reports of school-committees, a multitude of suggestions in 
regard to the improvements that might be introduced into our 
schools, and the opportunity of comparing suggestions of this nature 
coming from so many quarters is one of the circumstances which 
give a peculiar value to the book. Besides, many of the Reports 
show that attempts have been made to improve the schools in dif- 
ferent places, and the history of such attempts, as they may have 
succeeded or have failed, is highly instructive intelligence for those 
who have the management of the interests of education in other 
towns. The Secretary of the Board, in a brief introduction, has 
expressed his sense of the value of the documents which he has 
here abridged and combined, and has given a rapid view of their 
contents, which we quote, as we should not know where to stop if 
we began to make selections from the Abstract itself. 


“'They abound in attestations of the value of our Common 


School privileges, and in a belief of the capacity of the system to 


work out immeasurable good, for the present and future generations. 

They present full and practical details on points that are first in 
order, though for no other reason, first in importance ;—such as 
the division of territory into school districts; the principles on 
which the taxes, raised by the town, should be distributed ; the 
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construction and location of schoolhouses ; the disastrous effects of 
irregular and tardy attendance, and of a diversity of books on the 
same branches, in school ; the necessity of a good understanding 
between prudential and superintending committees; the entire 
want of connection between a thorough knowledge of the studies 
required of the teachers of our schools, and a power of communi- 
cating that knowledge, or aptness to teach, und a capacity to 
govern ; the inappreciable diflerence between well and ill-qualified 
teachers ; the acceleration of progress, which may be derived from 
supplying the schools with suitable apparatus ; the value of School 
District Libraries ; the advantages which would accrue to the schools 
from a greater manifestation of parental interest in their welfare ; 
the clear policy of such liberal appropriations by the towns, as will 
save the children from losing, in a long vacation, all they may have 
acquired, during a short school ; the necessity of thoroughness in 
every branch pursued, especially in the elementary ones, as the 
indispensable condition of thoroughness in all others ; the value of 
moral instruction,—or rather, if | may express the idea in my own 
words. —the valuelessness and absolute danger of all other instruc- 
tion without it; on these, and perhaps a very few other topics, the 
committees have marked out very much to be done, but have left 
very little to be said. 

On another class of subjects, second, in point of order, but of 
equal, if not of paramount, importance,—such as the processes and 
methods for communicating real, instead of verbal, knowledge ; 
for setting at work and for keeping at work as many minds as there 
are pupils in the school-room, (or as near as possible to that num- 
ber,) and thus of commencing, in school, those habits of investiga- 
tion, of analysis and of proving the correctness of all mental pro- 
cesses, by subjecting them to some acknowledged test, which will 
make acquisition, through all subsequent life, at once rapid and 
sure ; for accustoming the intellect to perceive that it cannot make 
truth, but can only discover it; and for training that intellect to the 
discovery of those great truths, with which the material and the 
spiritual universe are alike filled, while the heart, at the same time, 
is trained to love and obey them ;—on this great department of the 
subject of education, scarcely any thing of detail is to be found in 
the reports. When the public mind shall turn its inquiries in this 
direction, it is believed, that far greater improvements will be real- 
ized, than any yet brought to light.” 


Of the general character of the reports which he has embodied 
in the present Abstract, the Secretary also speaks in terms, which, 
as they would not have been used if they were not just, convey 
praise equally honorable to the authors of these reports, and grati- 
fying to every citizen of Massachusetts. 
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“Of the great body of the reports themselves, from which the 
present selections have been made, it is hardly possible to speak in 
terms of exagyerated praise. The reports of the previous year, so 
far as they were copied into the Abstract, have received high 
encomiums, both at home and abroad, for their general inelligence, 
their sound practical views, and the high tone of philanthropy and 
morality, by which they are pervaded. In no respect are the 
reports of this year inferior to those of the last, while they surpass 
them in minuteness of discrimination, and in the more thorough 
comprehension and developement of the prominent evils under 
which our school system is laboring. Not one of the whole number 
was written for personal display,—for the unworthy purpose of 
exhibiting the pleader, instead of advocating the cause. They are 
direct, clear, earnest, strong expositions of the merits of the great 
subject they discuss. What shows the sincerity and high principle 
which dictated them, and what, in these excited times, may be 
regarded as their most remarkable characteristic, is, that, though 
emanating from men of every variety and shade of religious and 
political opinion, there is not an expression, from beginning to end, 
from which it could be predicated, with any degree of certainty, to 
what party, political or theological, the writers belonged. To 
enlighten the juvenile mind, to avert vicious habits, to lead children 
to aspire to and to perform all those things which are honest, just, 
pure, lovely and of good report, seems to have been considered by 
all a fit and necessary preparation for the adoption of what is con- 
sidered by each as higher and more advanced truth. 1 speak of 
these facts in regard to the reports, because it is an act of justice 
towards their authors, as well as an honor to the State, that they 
should be known; and because it is not probable, that any other 
individual, by a perusal of the entire body of the manuscripts, will 
ever, personally, acquire this knowledge.” 





The Annual Report of the Board of Education is very short, pro- 
bably because the Report of the Secretary which is appended may 
be considered as an expression ef the views of the Board. They 
declare their satisfaction with the state of the Normal Schools which 
have lately gone into operation in this Commonwealth, under votes 
of the Legislature. ‘There are three such schools,—one at Lexing- 
ton, which was opened in the summer of 1839, into which females 
only are admitted, one at Barre, commenced in September 1839, 
and one at Bridgewater, which has just completed its first half- 
year. In the two last both sexes are received. These schools are 
under the care, respectively, of Messrs. Pierce, Newman and 


Tillinghast. It is obvious, that at least five or six years must elapse 
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before the effects of this “experiment of a special education for 
the business of teaching” can be felt in our Common Schools. 
The Report of the Secretary is principally devoted to a con- 
densed exposition of the topics presented in the three hundred 
Reports from which the Adstract was prepared. Besides the 
preparation of this volume and the conducting of an extensive 
correspondence, the Secretary attended during the last year the 
Common School Conventions held in the several counties of the 
State. He cites some facts which prove an increase of interest in 
the subject to which he gives the whole of his time and talents. 
The amount of money raised by taxes for the support of schools, 
for example, in 1838 was $447,809, but in 1839 $477,221 ; show- 
ing “‘ an increase, in the appropriations, amounting in round 
numbers to $30,000 in a single year.” The average length of the 
schools has also increased ; for the school year of 1837 it was six 
months and twenty five days, for that ending May 1, 1839 it 
was seven months and four days, and for that ending May 1, 1840 
seven months and ten days; ‘“‘ exhibiting an average increase in 
three years, of almost a fortnight in the length of about three 
thousand schools,* i. e. nearly fifteen hundred months, or a hun- 
dred and twenty five years in the whole.” Again, there has been 
within the last three years an increase of the wages paid to teach- 
ers, amounting on an average to $7,64 per month in the case of 
males, and $1,37 with females. The visitation of the schools by 
the school committees was twice, if not three times, greater than in 
any one of the twelve previous years. ‘The visits of parents also 
were very much increased. More schoolhouses have been 
erected during the last year, than for the ten years preceding 


* The number of Public Schools in the 301 towns embraced in the 
Abstract is 3,072. Besides which, there are in the same towns 78 Incorpo- 
rated Academies, and 1,308 Unincorporated Academies, Private Schools, 
and Schools kept to prolong Common Schools. The number of Scholars 
in the Public Schools in summer is just below 125,000, and in winter 150,000; 
while the average attendance in summer is less than 93,000, and in winter 
less than 112,000. The number of male teachers in 1839-40 was 2,372, 
of female teachers 3,923. The average monthly wages, including board, 
paid to male teachers was $33,03, to females $12,75. This last item we 
cannot notice but with grief and a sense of shame. 
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1838, and generally of a much superior construction. We notice 
also the introduction of a new feature into the Common School 
system of one of our towns, which, if the example should be fol- 
lowed in other large towns, would be productive of vast good to 
the children, and of immense relief to those on whom the duty of 
examining the schools now devolves, and who are generally cler- 
gymen that need their time for other purposes; we refer to the 
appointment of a Superintendent of Schools, authorized by the 
town of Springfield, which has appropriated $1,000 for his salary. 
—All these, we couceive, are fruits for which we are indebted to the 
Board of Education. 

The Secretary proceeds to notice in order the subjects brought 
into view by the Reports of the town committees—viz. Union 
Schools, Schoolhouses, Inefficiency and Unproductiveness of Ex- 
penditure for Public Instruction, Schools kept to prolong Common 
Schools, Teachers, (under which head he recommends a more 
frequent employment of females,*) Books, School Apparatus and 
School Libraries, Constancy and Punctuality of Attendance, 
Superintending (or Town) School Committees, Superintendent of 
Schools, Prudential (or, as we have supposed the common title to 
be, District) Committee, Manifestation of Parental Interest, Break- 
ing up of Schools, Absence from Final Examination, Number and 
Combination of Influences necessary to a Good School.” The 
importance, as well as variety of these topics is ev ident at a glance, 
and under each of them may be found remarks full of good sense, 
judicious discrimination and practical wisdom. We must copy a 
few passages, which being of a more general nature than some of 
the details discussed in the Report, will bear to be disjoined from 
their connexion. Of ithe Common School system Mr. Mann thus 
speaks. 

* On inspecting the laws of the Commonwealth, which provide 
for public instruction, two grand features stand conspicuously forth, 


* « When the teacher has experience, when the district is harmonious 
and will frown into silence the slightest whisper of mutiny from the 
scholars, then a female will keep quite as good a school asa man, at two 
thirds of the expense, and will transfuse into the minds of her pupils purer 
elements, both of conduct and character, which will extend their refining 
and humanizing influences far outward into society, and far onward into 
futurity. Some of the finest schools in the State are the results of this 
happy combination of circumstances.” 
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viz: that the benefits of a Common-School education shall be 
brought within the reach of every child in the State, however poor ; 
and that the property of the State shall support a system of schools 
adequate to confer this universal education. These provisions are 
fundamental and organic. They have been in existence from the 
very infancy of the colony,—a period of about two centuries,— 
during all which time the statute book furnishes no instance of 
their repeal or modification. The mode of administration has been 
changed, but not the original basis of the system. ‘The principles 
have reigned supreme throughout,—that the property of the 
citizens, whether it represented children or not, should support the 
schools; and that all children, whether they represented property 
or not, should possess the means of education.” 
* “ * - * oe * * * * 

** The theory of Public Instruction, in this Commonwealth, as 
deduced from the statute book, and as it generally exists in the 
minds of the people, assorts or distributes that instruction, under 
two heads ;—first, that of the Incorporated Academy, and second, 
that of the Common School. The general sphere or office of the 
incorporated academy is to prepare students for college, or to give 
them such specific instruction in advanced studies as qualifies for 
some department of educated labor. But the institutions for com- 
mon education have a wider—a universal sphere of action. They 
are designed, like the common blessings of heaven, to encompass 
all; so that every child that is born amongst us shall as truly be 
said to be born into a world of intellectual and moral, as into a 
world of natural light ;—not a world where a few splendid beams 
fall upon a few favored eyes, while others are involved in darkness, 
but where a broad expanse of light spreads over and glows around 
all. Our theory of education proceeds upon the supposition, that 
every child will have too many duties to perform in after-life, not 
to begin to prepare for them, even before he has any conception 
what they are to be; and that he will have too many dangers 
and temptations to encounter and to repel, not to begin to provide 
against them, even before he is apprized that they lie in ambush 
about his path. For these grand purposes the Common School 
was established, whose very name proclaims its eulogy.” 

We are glad to find an express correction of a notion which 
with many persons is a ground of unreasonable prejudice. 

** The statement has been sometimes made, that it is the object 
of Normal Schools to subject all teachers to one, inflexible, immu- 
table course of instruction. Nothing could be more erroneous, for 
one of the great objects is, to give them a knowledge of modes, as 
various as the diversity of cases that may arise,—that like a skilful 
pilot, they may not only see the haven for which they are to steer, 
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but know every bend in the channel that leads to it. No one is so 
poor in resources for difficult emergencies as they may arise, as he 
whose knowledge of methods is limited to the one in which he hap- 
pened to be instructed, It is in this way that rude nations go on 
for indefinite periods, imitating what they have seen, and teaching 
only as they were taught.” 

The testimony borne to the freedom from sectarianism which 
marked the reports of the school-committees is worthy to be repeat- 
ed. May it never cease to be merited. 

* Tt will ever remain an honor to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, that, among dll the reports of its school committees for 
the last year, so many of which were voluminous and detailed, 
and a majority of which probably were prepared by clergymen, 
belonging to all the various denominations in the State, there was 
not one, which advocated the introduction of sectarian instruction 
or sectarian books into our public schools; while, with accordant 
views,—as a single voice coming from a single heart,—they urge, 
they insist, they demand, that the great axioms of a Christian mo- 
rality shall be sedulously taught, and that the teachers shall them- 
selves be patterns of the virtues, they are required to incu‘cate.” 

Just, and not a whit too severe, censure is bestowed on what we 
fear is, or at least has been, a prevalent practice in our higher 
seminaries as well as our Common Schools,—of endeavoring to 
make the children appear well at a public examination, or exhibi- 
tion, as it is sometimes and much mure properly called, by means 
of previous concert between the teacher and the children in regard 
to the lessons upon which they should be “ taken up.” 

“It sometimes happens that previous to the close of the 
school, in order to atone for the neglect of all the other powers 
of the mind, the faculty for remembering words is put on double 
duty. A few lessons are selected for the respective classes, on 
which they are daily drilled, with a tacit and mutual understanding 
on the part of teacher and classes, that on the day of examination 
these are to be displayed as specimens of the pupils’ general 
attainments. Viewed as an intellectual exercise, the utter hollow- 
ness and mockery of such a proceeding entitle it to the severest 
condemnation ; but regarded ina moral light, it is premeditated 
and egregious fraud. Under pretence of a sample, whose very 
name imports that it is similar to, and a part of, the main body or 
bulk, it palms off the most valueless of all things,—an empty form 
of words,—for one of the most valuable of all_—substantial know- 
ledge. ‘The most iniquitous part of this proceeding, however, con- 
sists in its enticing the children themselves, to become voluntary 
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participators in the deception. It would be far less deplorable, 
were the fraud practised for them, instead of by them. But though 
their consciences would revolt at it, if it were presented in its true 
character and odiousness, yet, as it is presented in so disguised and 
alluring a shape, they are readily seduced to become age in 
the conspiracy. ‘The offence has the double aggravation, that, 
regard to knowledge, it gives words for things ; while, i in regard to 
dishonesty, it teaches the thing itself.” 


Our last extract, though long, we are not willing to shorten. 


“The explanation, and, to some extent, the excuses for the defi- 
ciencies here enumerated, are to be found in the number and com- 
plexity of the parts, whose combined and harmonious action is 
essential to a good school. We have no other institution, where 
such a confluence of favorable influences is necessary to the pro- 
duction of the desired result; nor have we any, whose usefulness 
is so liable to be impaired, or even destroyed, ‘by a single adverse 
tendency. A long train of measures is requisite to accomplish the 
end, and a fai lure in any one of the series is ruin. If the school- 
house be bad in regard to its location or internal construction, then, 
not only will the improvement in the children’s minds be materially 
lessened, but the healthiness of their bodies will be exposed to con- 
tinual danger. If the house be otherwise well built, but deficient 
in the single requisite of ventilation, two thirds of all the intellectual 
power of the children will be destroyed, at the very moment when 
they are called upon to exercise it. In the whole range of science 
no fact is better established, than that the breathing of impure air 
benumbs and stupifies every faculty ; and therefore, to call upon 
children to study, or understand, or remember, while we give them 
impure air for breathing, is as absurd as to put fetters upon their 
limbs, when we wish them to run swiftly; or to interpose an 
opaque body between their eyes and any object, which we wish 
them to see clearly. But if the schoolhouse be the best that art 
can build, yet, if the town grants only penurious supplies of money, 
the school will but just begin when the means of supporting it will 
end. This is the false economy of saving in the seed, though 
thirty, or sixty, or a hundred fold be lost in the harvest. Ever 
when the town makes liberal grants of money, in proportion to its 
valuation and census, still, if it has unwise ly divided its territory 
into minute districts, it defeats its own liberality ; ; for, by attempt- 
ing to support so many schools with disproportionate means, it 
gives an efficient support to none. But with a good schoolhouse, 
and with such large and populous districts, or union districts, as 
give the multiplying power of union and concert to individual 
action ; still, the employment of a bad teacher will vitiate the 
whole: and the place will have been prepared, and the money 
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appropriated, only to gather the children into a receptacle, where 
bad feelings and passions, bad language and manners will ferment 
into corruption ;—and, without a good prudential and superintend- 
ing committee, the chance of securing the services of a good 
teacher becomes so small as to elude even a fractional expression. 
And again ; if the most perfect teacher is obtained, still the scholars 
must be brought within the circle of his influence in order to be 
benefitted ; and therefore absence, irregularity and tardiness must 
be prevented, or the good teacher will have been employed in vain. 
Let all other influences be propitious, and the single circumstance 
of which so little has heretofore been thought, viz., a diversity of 
class books for scholars of similar ages and attainments, will derange 
every operation of the school ; because no perseverance, no fertility 
of resources on the part of the teacher can carry it forward, if 
each pupil brings a different book. Even if all the preceding 
arrangements and appointments are perfect, it will yet be true, that 
not one half of the capabilities of the school will be developed, 
unless the parents breathe life into the children before they leave 
their own door, and send them to school hungering and thirsting 
after knowledge. 

Now all these various agencies must work in concert, or they 
work in vain. When a system is so numerous in its parts, and so 
complex in its structure; when the nice adjustment of each, and 
the harmonious working of all, are necessary to the perfection of 
the product ; all who are engaged in its operation must not only 
have a great extent of knowledge, but they must be bound together 
by a unity of purpose. Experience has often proved how fatally 
powerful one ill-disposed person can be, in destroying the value of 
a school ; but experience is yet to prove, what an amount of corpo- 
real and material well-being, of social enjoyment, of intellectual 
dominion and majesty, of moral purity and fervor,—what an 
amount, in fine, of both temporal and spiritual blessedness, 
this institution, in the Providence of God, may be the means of 
conferring upon the race.” 


Let none of our readers think we have given undue space to this 
subject. It is too intimately connected with both “ religion and 
letters,” to bear exclusion from any journal that would promote the 
intelligence or virtue of the people. When too repeated attempts 
are made to destroy the confidence of the people in the use- 
fulness of the Board, and the Officer, whose Reports we have 
examined, even before time has been given for a full exhibition of 
the good they may accomplish, it is a duty, which we gladly fulfil, 
to spread as widely as possible a knowledge of what has been 
already effected. E. S. G. 
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Tae Lire anp Times oF Tuomas Cranmer. By the Author of 
* Three Experiments of Living,” “ Life and Times of Martin 


Luther,” &c. Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1841. pp. 
277, 12mo. 


Tuose who should expect to find in this book a fiction founded 
upon history would be disappointed. Those who should expect to 
find in it a substitute for more elaborate history would misappre- 
hend the purpose of the writer. The book is not intended to give 
new views or to state new facts, but to present, in a concise and 
clear form, the prominent events of one of the most interesting 
periods of the past; events which may be familiar to the scholar, 
but with which thousands are as yet unacquainted ; events which 
will never lose their interest to a serious mind, and which are cal- 
culated to awaken even the thoughtless to profitable contemplation. 

The life of Cranmer is connected with some of the most promi- 
nent movements of the Reformation, and with some of the most 
tragic scenes of English history. The capricious and tyrannical 
Henry, the youthful and virtuous Edward, the noble Lady Jane 
Grey, and the bigoted Mary all filled the English throne during the 
life of Cranmer. We have also the varied characters of Catharine, 
and Anne Boleyn, Wolsey, and Sir Thomas More, Ridley, and Lati- 
mer. Indeed there is no portion of history more strongly charac- 
terised by remarkable minds and stirring incidents. In it the pillars 
of Papal despotism were shaken, while the fagots of persecution 
crackled on every side. The purpose of this book is to omit all 
tedious detail, and to present in strong outline memorable events. 
It thus gives the reader a panoramic view of this wonderful age, 
which may induce him to go more thoroughly over the ground by 
the aid of Hume and Lingard, Burnet and Le Bas. 

We question not the utility of such books. They fill an impor- 
tant place, and when written with ability, may give at a glance a 
more true and definite idea than more extended and stately pro- 
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ductions. This unpretending volume will, we believe, be widely 
read, and by no candid reader without profit. 


We are pleased with the soberness of the book—its quiet integ- 
rity. It does not run into romance. It is not florid and exaggera- 
ted for the sake of effect. ‘This besetting sin has been carefully 
avoided, and the work derives from it in our view additional value. 
If there is less impassioned description, there is more solid worth. 
This trait of the volume shows itself in the delineations of Cranmer. 
It would have been quite natural to have magnified his virtues, and 
by throwing a halo over his character to have awakened undue 
enthusiasm, or, on the other hand, to have blackened his errors, 
and thus to have held him up as the impersonation of intolerance 
aud crime. Few characters will admit of more varied interpreta- 
tion than that of the English Prelate. He has been eulogised and 
calumniated ; considered by some a saint, by others a supple 
courtier and worthless apostate. In this Life of Cranmer there is 
an evident fidelity to truth. The impartiality of the writer is plainly 
seen, and if there be a departure from the severity of some histori- 
ans, we do not perceive any desire to support a theory, or to mis- 
represent fact, but to look with generous kindness upon the frailties 
of a powerful but at times erring and misguided mind, and not to 
judge him too sternly who lived in a dark and tempestuous age. 

This book, in connection with the Life of Luther from the pen 
of the same author, will assist many minds to understand 
the past, and appreciate the present. We hope the plan so 
far and so well prosecuted will be followed out, and that other 
volumes will be added to those already before the public. 





Tue Curistian Teacuer: A Theological and Literary Journal. 
London. Nos. 1X, X, XI. July, October, 1840, January, 1841. 
pp- 124, 114, 130, 8vo. 


Tue numbers of this valuable periodical now before us contain 
the same pleasant variety of good articles, for which we have before 
commended it. Literary taste, sound learning, and Christian senti- 
ments find their proper exponents in the different discussions which 
are presented. We believe that this combination of interesting 
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subjects is the surest way of maintaining the life of a periodical, 
and of keeping its readers on the watch for its successive numbers. 
If we were to specify any fault in the pages of the Christian 
Teacher, we should be inclined to complain of the small space 
which is allotted to reviews. ‘The teeming press of England sends 
out daily such a multitude of books on important subjects, that we 
desire at least a slight sketch of their relations and connexions as 
compared with our present information and opinions upon the sub- 
jects which they treat. We should be especially glad to have this 
service performed for us in reference to the publications which 
treat of the great religious interests that are now so heartily agita- 
ted in Great Britain. 

In No. 1X Rev. J. J. Tayler continues his discussion of the 
Nature and Design of Christianity as they are to be gathered from 
an Analysis of its Primitive Records, contained in the New Testa- 
ment. This article is entitled, “* The Retrospect of the Ministry of 
Jesus in the Gospel of John.” ‘The verses (John xx. 30. 31,) which 
many commentators have regarded as the original conclusion of the 
Gospel, serve the writer for an introduction to some classified 
ebservations upon the essential characteristics and the just interpre- 
tation of this document. He adverts to the marked peculiarities of 
this Gospel, cites its traditional authority, gathers from the 
New Testament all that can be known of the Evangelist its author, 
and then unfolds its plan and contents with particular reference to 
its exhibitions of the nature of Christ and his relation to the Father. 
This Gospel more than the other three is dogmatical, and while it 
leaves the practical characteristics of Christianity in the back 
ground, brings its spiritual features into prominent view. It is ear- 
nest and impressive in its lessons, and its narratives, which Johu 
professedly selected froma great mass that might have been written, 
are peculiarly touching for truthfulness and pathos.—In this num- 
ber there are likewise excellent articles upon the true principles of 
Christian Union,—and on the essential requisites of a useful 
mode of Popular Education,—a beantiful tribute to the virtues 
and labors of Dr. Tuckerman, by Rev. Mr. Thom who sympathises 
with the great charity of that philanthropist,—and other religious, 
with a few literary, articles. 

In No. X the investigation of the Nature and Design of Chris- 
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tianity is pursued, in an article on “ The Apostolic Mission delinea- 
ted in the Book of Acts.” The authorship of the Acts is attributed 
to the writer of the third Gospel, its contents are divided into 


sections and analysed, and its local references are illustrated. 
These three inferences are then drawn from the review of the book ; 
—that rich, populous and commercial cities formed the great 
centres of Christian influence at that period; that the great doc- 
trines preached by the Apostles to their countrymen, and with 
slight modifications to the Gentiles, were repentance, remission of 
sins, the approach of the kingdom of Ged, the general judgment, 
the restoration of all things, and faith as the condition of the gifts 
of the Spirit ; and that while the history in the Gospels is confined 
to the yet unbroken circle of Judaism, we have in the Acts the first 
process of the developement, the ramification of the Christian 
germs of power, wisdom and love, as the influences which were to 
shelter and to heal all nations —The discussion of the general sub- 
ject of Popular Education is continued, with reference to the ques- 
tion as to what children ought chiefly to know ; in answering which 
the writer insists particularly on self-knowledge, an acquaintance 
with their own mental, moral, and physical nature.—This number 
contains also a translation of a chapter of Constant, concerning the 
religion and history of the Jews,—a translation from Dr. Credner 
on the relationship between the first three Gospels,—a_ review 
which points out some of the blemishes of the recent translation of 
the text of Griesbach’s New Testament by Mr. Sharp,—and 
several articles of Intelligence. 

In No. Xl we find a commendatory review of My. Milman’s 
excellent History of Christianity,—some remarks on the Statutes of 
the University of Cambridge,-—a continuation of the discussion on 
Popular Education, with reference to the improvements in instruc- 
tion and discipline which are now called for,—a sermon on the 
Christian Rule of Faith, by Rev. F. Blanco White,—literary notices, 
&e,—tovether with an article in which the doctrine of the Innate 
Corruption of Human Nature is examined with peculiar skill, 
discernment and scholarship. The doctrine is driven out from its 
last refuge in a few garbled and perveried texts of Scripture, and 
is shown to be utterly at war with the spirit and the lessons of both 


revelations. On reading this article we were convinced of the 
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possibility of imparting fresh interest to each new discussion of the 
long controverted doctrines of religion. The progress of general 
improvement in society, of mutual good feeling among different 
sects, and particularly of more enlightened views of Scriptural 
interpretation, seems to present even the words as well as the sense 
of Scripture in new lights, and to make it more easy to draw out 
its doctrines to the satisfaction of all intelligent persons.—-We have 
also in this number some Fragmentary Notices of Chinese Civi- 
lization, extracted from a MS. course of Lectures, delivered as 
we remember at Manchester, on the Early History of Asiatic 
Civilization. 





Crist tHe Heap or tHe Cuurcn. A Sermon delivered at the 
Installation of the Rev. Edmund H. Sears, in Lancaster, Mass., 
December 23, 1840. By Henry Ware jr., Parkman Professor 
of Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral Care in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Together with the Charge, Right Hand of Fellowship, 
and Address. Boston: 1841. pp. 36, 8vo. 


We are bound in truth to acknowledge, that we have not had 
entire satisfaction in the perusal of this sermon. It has produced 
a mingled feeling of pleasure and disappointment. With many 
excellent things well said, there are other passages in which the 
writer, we think, has not expressed himself with sufficient pre- 
cision, and asa whole the discourse is not equal in merit to Dr. 
Ware’s usual productions. With the doctrine which.he conceives 
to be set forth in the text, and with most of his illustrations of its 
extent, as also with his estimation of its importance, we entirely 
agree. The language of Paul to the Colossians (i. 18) is chosen 
as the text: ‘And he is the head of the body, the church; who 
is the beginning, the first born from the dead, that in all things he 
might have the preeminence.” Having spoken of our Lord’s rela- 
tion to the dispensations of the Divine will previous to his advent, 
in terms to which we could not assent without qualification, the 
preacher proceeds to define the relation of Christ to the new dis- 
pensation which he introduced; and here the only word which 
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will suggest all the ideas that should be brought into view is that 
adopted by the Apostle—* the Head.” Upon the language of the 


New Testament in regard to the supremacy of Christ, Dr. Ware 


makes three remarks ;—that “ it is to be taken in a spiritual sense, 
as denoting spiritual power ;” * that the dominion assigned to Jesus 
has been exercised partly by himself in person, and partly by his 
and that this 


Apostles and other representatives and servants ;” 


supremacy “is limited to the state of the church on earth.” The 
next topic of discourse is * the practical bearing of all this.” Upon 
which Dr. Ware offers these four remarks ;—that “ the relation of 
Christ to this dispensation, as Mediator and Head, is such as to 
render him an essential part of it; so that in receiving it, he also 
must be received and acknowledged as such ;” that “ in all ques- 
tions of religious truth we are to be implicitly guided by his word,” 
or that we must “ believe in the truth of his doctrine because we 


’ 


trust in him ;” that “ not only in matters of doctrine addressed to 
the understanding, but in matters of precept addressed to the con- 
science and will his guidance is to be implicitly obeyed ;” and that 
this preeminence of Christ enables us to “ understand how it is, 
and why, that the New Testament demands faith in his followers.” 
The sermon concludes with suitable words of application to the 
occasion. 

The other services published with the discourse,—the Charge by 
Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitchburg, the Ri 


Rev. Mr. Stebbins of Leominster, and the Address to the People 


ht [Hand of Fellowship by 


a 


by Rev. Mr. Robbins of Boston, are excellent,—full of good 


counsel and right feeling, and of the proper length. 





Curistian Union. A Discourse delivered before the Unitarian 
Society at Trenton, [N. Y.] in the house for worship at the 
“ Public Square,” January 10, 1841, By Edgar Buckingham. 
Utica: 1841. pp. 19, 8vo. 


Tuts discourse will do good in the community where it was 
preached, and contains much that may be repeated every where to 
the edification of the saints, as well as in rebuke of that spirit of 


arrogance and alienation which would destroy the unity of the 
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Christian body. As one of the usual discourses of the Lord’s day, 
it can only be spoken of with commendation,—plain, candid, and 
sound as it prevailingly is. As a production issued from the press, 
we might be obliged to speak with more qualification of its merits ; 
as greater compactness and more point might have been given to 
the discussion, and some of the remarks seem to have been made 
without sufficiently considering their liability to misconstruction. 

* Is Christ divided ?”—Paul’s question in 1 Corinthians i. 13—is 
the text, which leads the preacher to speak in the first place of the 
evils that arise from sectarian divisions, to which he ascribes both 
the increase of infidelity and the decline of pure religion. He then 
proceeds to consider the kind of union which we should aim to 
produce ; not union in respect to forms and discipline, nor in res- 
pect to religious opinions ; “ but harmony of feeling, regard for one 
another’s integrity in seeking truth.” This is our duty, in the dis- 
charge of which we must not only feel our own liability to error, 
but “admit that others may have attained more of the truth than 
we,”——it would be only with a peculiar emphasis on the word may 
that we could assent to this statement,—and “ be ready to admit 
that a man is honest in his religious views, if we find him honest in 
his dealings in the world,” on the principle that if we find one sin- 
cere, faithful and just in other matters, we ought not to suspect 
him of dishonesty in his religion. Mr. Buckingham then shows 
that in spite of all differences, there is an essential agreement among 
Christians, for they “ agree in the all-important point—the experi- 
ence of religion.” Aware however that the question may be raised,— 
why, if all this be true, do Unitarians worship by themselves ? 
Mr. B. goes on to offer some reasons why Unitarians, while they 
contend for Christian union, should yet maintain what they suppose 
to be truth; first, because the errors which they think prevail 
among Christians * darken and often distress the minds” of the 
sincere and excellent ; because, also, ** the world at large is prevented 
from becoming acquainted with the religion of Jesus through the 
influence of the same errors,” many being driven from the church, 
and from Christianity, by the false representations which they hear ; 
and because the Gospel is prevented by the same cause from exert- 
ing its proper influence in correcting the worldliness and vice of 
mankind. ‘The discourse concludes with some pertinent remarks 
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upon the “ object of the Unitarians, viz. to preach faith in the com- 
mandments, promises and warnings of Jesus,” rather than to set 
forth speculative opinions; and upon the results which might be 
expected, if all would come upon this ground of union and effort. 





THINK ON THESE THINGS. A Sermon delivered in the Unitarian 
Church, Newport, R. I. Sunday, Feb. 28, 1841. By Charles 
T. Brooks. Published by request. Newport: 1841. pp. 16. 18mo. 


It seems that extraordinary efforts have been made the present 
season to awaken the people of Newport on the subject of religion, 
or, in other words, to produce a revival. Mr. Brooks, like a faith- 
ful watchman, has spoken to the wants of the time. He has chosen 
a text, and selected topics of discourse, particularly suitable to the 
occasion. Paul, in his Epistle to the Philippians (iv. 8) says, 
“Whatsoever things are true &c., think on these things.” By 
these words we are reminded, “ first, of the importance of calm 
thought in religious matters, and secondly, what the things are of 
which we should think.” On the first head Mr. B. speaks at some 
length. Sober thinking, and not mere feeling, is indispensable to the 
religious character. The want of serious and earnest thought is 
a fruitful source of sin, as well as a hindrance to correct apprehen- 
sion of Christian doctrine. Under the second head are noticed the 
importance of truth and the value of morality. Mr. Brooks then 
gives expression, in distinct but calm tones, to his views of ‘ what 
are commonly called revivals of religion,” against which he objects 
that, however sincere and earnest the efforts of those engaged in 
them, “ they do not allow sufficient pause for permitting men to 
think soberly and reflect calmly and see things as they are.” At 
the same time he pleads for “* awakenings of pure and undefiled 
religion in the human bosom,” and urges upon his hearers interest 
and zeal in religion. 

If we were disposed to find fault with this discourse, we should 
only express our wish that the preacher had made use of the 
different clauses of his text, in illustration of the righteousness on 


which we are required to think. 
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OrpinaTion at Stertivc, Mass.—Rev. David Fosdick Jr. was 
ordained as Pastor of the Congregational Church and Society in Ster- 
ling, on Wednesday, March 3, 1841. The services were as follows :— 
Introductory Prayer and Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Lothrop 
of Boston ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Wells of Groton ; Ordaining Prayer, 
by Rev. Mr. Osgood, late Pastor of the Society; Charge, by Rev. Mr. 
Hill of Worcester ; Fellowship of the Churches, by Rev. Mr. Stebbins of 
Leominster; Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Loring of Andover; 
Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Sears of Lancaster. 

The Sermon was on Regeneration, from Galatians vi. 15: “For in 
Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any thing, por uncircum- 
cision, but a new creature,” or, as it was rendered, “a new creation.” 
The preacher began with the statement, that the purpose for which 
Christ came was the new creation; which was defined to be, not the 
implanting of new faculties, but the developement of faculties already 
existing into new affections, the germs of which are seen in childhood— 
in savage life—in the midst of the deepest depravity. It was then asked, 
what are the agents of the new creation? And it was replied, God 
and the soul of man. God; so the Scriptures distinctly declare. This 
reason confirms, for if God’s spirit pervades, it acts not arbitrarily, but 
according to rule—so as not to interfere with human freedom. God 
renews too by the events of his providence—by the joys and sorrows of 
life—by all that touches the heart—by sickness and disappointment— 
by domestic weal and wo. He renews also by his truth—the most 
efficient of all agents in the new creation. But what istruth? Not 
the dogmas of any particular sect; but what shall be discovered to 
sach man’s mind from authentic sources of knowledge. How is any 
truth discovered? By experiment; as is seen in the example of the 
savage learning in this way the means of curing his diseases. So Christian 
truth is discovered; which is common truth—shared among all sects— 

proved to be life-giving by examples from different sects, such as 
Fenelon, Cheverus, Mrs. Frye. It was added, that in the mode of com- 
municating this truth God has adapted himself to the weakness of man. 
He did not send it in an abstract form, but “the word became flesh.” 
From this view it is apparent what part each man has to doin the work 
of regeneration. He is to study, listen, receive, choose, seek by prayer 
the Divine impulse, yield himself to the Divine influence. Hence too 
Ile is to present and unfold the 





we may see the work of the minister. 
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truth. As the husbandman is soon to lay open the ground to the gentle 
influences of spring—of coming sunshine and shower, so he is the 
spiritual husbandman ; and aided by the spirit of God, he may expect an 
abundant harvest. 

In the Charge, it was urged upon the young minister, that if he would 
succeed in his new relation he must give his undivided heart to the 
work. He must enter the pulpit under the conviction of the need, and 
in the expectation of producing, great results. He must go amoung the 
people, remembering that he enjoys rare opportunities, and must seize 
on occasions of usefulness. In relation to his ministerial brethren, he 
must adhere to elevated principles and consult the interests of a common 
Christianity.—In the Fellowship of the Churches, he was assured of the 
sympathy of his brethren present; he was welcomed to a field of labor 
where he was no longer to be accounted a stranger, but recognised as 
the pastor whose sheep would hear his voice. Allusion was made to 
his emancipation from the thraldom of religious creeds, and he was 
congratulated on having arrived at more generous, enlarged, and satis- 
factory views in theology; the speaker having passed through a simi- 
lar change.—In the Address to the People, Mr. Loring, after apologising 
for consenting to take that part in the service (himself almost a stran- 
ger,) in consequence of the inability of his brother who should have 
performed it, expressed his satisfaction in seeing the people thus united 
and prospered, and concluded with the usual counsels to perform their 
part of the contract which they had made with their minister, to attend 
habitually on his services, and faithfully to improve them. 

We cannot conclude this notice without uttering a response to this strain 
of thought. We congratulate this ancient church and society on the entire 
unanimity and good feeling with which they have settled a minister over 
them. We congratulate our brother the late pastor, who having served 
this congregation with singular fidelity and success for more than twenty 
years, and having been compelled to leave them, and in a great measure 
the pleasing duties of the ministry, through indisposition, sees them 
now gathered together under another shepherd. May his last days be 
peaceful and tranquil, as the years of his ministry were faithfully and 
cheerfully devoted. We congratulate the Christian community on the 
brightening prospects of the times. One more society has passed through 
a fiery ordeal, and yet has retained its integrity. The societies of Leo- 
minster, Lancaster, and Sterling have within a few months exchanged 
their ministers, and yet are large and flourishing. Mr. Fosdick is from 
another school of divinity ; he has cast from him the creeds of sects ; he 
has for the sake of truth relinquished many of his earlier associations, 
We wish him the peace which fidelity to convictions of duty always brings, 
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Cuvurca, Ministry, AND Sappata Convenrion.—This Convention, of 
which we gave some account in our last volume (Miscellany, IIL 296, 
357) resumed its sessions on the 30th of March, in the Chardon Street 
Chapel in this city, Edmund Quincy presiding. From all we have seen 
and heard of the proceedings, we are confirmed in the belief that no 
good, and some harm, will come from these meetings. ‘The manner in 
which the discussion is conducted is not suited to the serious nature of 
the subjects under examination, and evidently produces more mirth 
than conviction on the part of the audience. We should suppose-that 
they who were instrumental in calling the Convention must be satisfied 
that an assembly of this sort is not the place for a calm and profitable 
discussion of grave questions, affecting the habits of the community and 
the interests of religion, Still they are by no means chargeable with 
all the improprieties or mischiefs that have accrued. Their opponents, 
we fear, have shown an equal want of decorum and no less violent preju- 
dice. Nothing could have been more unfair, as well as irrelevant, than the 
attempt to fix upon those with whom the Convention originated the stigma 
of infidelity. To call them infidels because they are dissatisfied with 
existing institutions or ascribe to them a human origin, and to repeat 
this accusation in the face of their own reiterated professions of belief 
in the Divine origin and authority of Christianity, is grossly unjust, and 
only exposes the cause whose advocates resort to such means of defence, 
—by raising prejudices instead of meeting arguments—to the distrust of 
lookers on. 

The subject for discussion at the present meeting was the Ministry. 
A resolution was offered by a person unfriendly to the object of the 
Convention, that in the discussion of this question the Scriptures be 
received “as the paramount and only authoritative rule of religious faith 
and duty.” The first evening was spent in debate upon this resolution, 
which was finally rejected by a vote of 30 to 6. We do not conceive 
that this vote gives any countenance to the imputation of infidelity. The 
resolution was opposed on the ground, that the course of argument should 
be left free, since the design of the Convention was to obtain an unrestric- 
ted discussion; but they by whom it was opposed expressed their entire 
fnith in the Bible. The avowed object of its supporters was to obtain, 
if it should be rejected, a ground for the charge of infidelity ; this we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing an unworthy proceeding. In the 
course of the debate much personality was allowed. After the resolution 
had been rejected, another was offered, as a means of bringing the Con- 
vention immediately to the object for which it was called, in terms to 
this effect,—that the order of the Ministry, as now existing, is anti-Scrip- 
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tural and of human origin. We understand that emphasis is laid upon 
the clause in italics, and that the design of those by whom this resolu- 
tion was sustained was not to secure a formal expression of opinion so 
much as a general discussion. The Convention continued its sessions, 
morning, afternoon and evening, for three davs, and then adjourned 
without taking any vote on the subject that had been before them. 

We trust none of our readers will regard the meetings of this Con- 
vention with anxiety. It has acquired a factitious importance from the 
novelty of the case. The vote of which we have made mention shows 
how few persons actually took part in the proceedings. The debates 
were confined to a still smaller number. Many persons attended 
from curiosity, aud many also, it was unhappily evident, for the sake of 
amusement. The Convention we have regarded from the first as a 
foolish and mischievous thing, but the folly far exceeds the mischief. 
We regret that the friends of institutions which we value, if they saw 
fit to enter upon the arena to which they were invited, did not carry 


thither better tempers and sounder arguments. 


Works 1n Press.—lIt gives us great pleasure to learn that the first 
volume of a Commentary on the Four Gospels, by Rev. A. A. Livermore of 
Keene N. IL. will be published by Messrs. Munroe & Co. in the course 
of the next month. This volume will contain Notes on Matthew's Gos- 
pel, and has been prepared with the view of supplying a plain and popu- 
lar exposition, to meet the wants of Sunday School teachers and other 
members of our congregations. It will be printed in 12mo form, will 
contain about 350 pages, aud in price will not exceed 31,00. 

Rev. 'T. M. Harris, D. D., of this city, has been for some time preparing 
a volume, now ready for the press, entitled Blographica! «Memorials of 
James Or'etho “pe, the Founder of Georgia. Tt will “ give an account of his 
early life and education, his chivalric service under the celebrated Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, his influence as a member of successive Parliaments 
in Great Britain, with extracts from his speeches, his grand undertaking 
in the settlement of Georgia, his defence of the Colony against the Span- 
iards and devotedness to its interests for eleven years, his military 
engavement under Marshal Wade in 1745 against the forces of the 
Pretender, and details of his domestic and social relations through the 
latter part of his long and eventful life.” It will make an 8vo volume 
of about three hundred and fifty pages, neatly printed, and adorned with 
a full length portrait, a map, and other engravings. 

Messrs. Little & Brown of this city will publish in the month of May 
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next, in an 8vo volume of 450 or 500 pages, The Old Chronicles of 
Plymouth Colony, in New England ; “ now first collected from unpublished 
manuscripts, and early printed documents; illustrated with historical 
and biographical Notes. By Rev. Alexander Young. With a head of 
Goy. Edward Winslow, from an original portrait painted in 1651, and 


” 


other illustrations.” “The value and interest of this work will be 
enhanced by the fact, that it will contain an authentic narrative of the 
origin and settlement of the Colony, written at the time by the first 
planters themselves. Mr. Young has fortunately recovered the most 
important part of Gov. Bradford’s history of the Plymouth people, and 
has other documents written by Bradford and Winslow, some ef which 
have never been printed, and others are wholly unknown in this 
country.” 

Rev. Lyman Coleman, of Phillips Academy, Andover, has prepared a 
volume under the title of Christian Antiquities, which will be published 
in a few weeks. It is principally translated from Prof. J. C. W. Augus- 
ti's “ Manual of Christian Archeology,” which was printed at Leipsic in 


he “not so much a translation as a con- 


1837. Itis said however, to 
densed abridgement, and in no slight degree an original work.” If well 
executed, it will be valuable for the light it must throw on the early 
customs of the Church. 

We look with interest for the appearance of a work, which will 
probably contain more accurate information respecting the topography 
of the Holy Land than any other that has ever been published. Messrs, 
Crocker & Brewster of this city have now in press Biblical Researches 
in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia Petrea; “being a Journal of 
Travels in the year 1838, undertaken in reference to Sacred Geography, 
by Rev. Dr. Robinson and Rev. Eli Smith; drawn up from original 
notes made on the spot, with historical illustrations, by Edward Robin- 
son D. D., Professor &c. With maps, plans of Jerusalem, Palestine, 
and Mount Sinai, from original measurements and observations in five 
sheets. 3 Vols. 8vo. of between 500 and G00 pages each.” The same 
work, we understand, will also be published simultaneously in England, 
and has been already translated into German. Dr. Robinsen’s name is 
well known in this country, both from his connexion with the Andover 
Institution, and from his literary labours, particularly in preparing the 
edition of Calmet which appeared a few years ago. Mr. Smith kas been 
for some time in the East, as one of the missionaries, we believe, of the 
American Board, and possessed the advantages of an acquaintance with 
the people of Syria, and familiarity withthe Arabic language. The two 
gentlemen kept separate journals, from which the work has been pre- 
pared, and the remarkable coincidence which was found to exist between 
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journals thus independently written must give peculiar authority to the 
results they afford. Dr. Robinson since his return from the East has 
been residing at Berlin, which may be considered at present the ceatre 
of the geographical information of the world, and therefore has enjoyed 
every facility for giving perfection to his work. 





Proressor Apam.—Most of our readers are aware that Mr. Adam, 
formerly of Caleutta, and for a short time Professor of Oriental Litera- 
ture in Harvard University, in the course of the last summer returned to 
England, where he is now actively engaged in behalf of the native 
population of British India, with a view to the removal of those evils in 
the constitution and in the administration of the Indian Government, 
which it is believed a strong expression of British sentiment alone can 
reach. Mr. Adan is Secretary of the British India Society, an associa- 
tion of philanthropists, whose object it is to improve the moral, intel- 
lectual and political condition of the natives of British India, by com- 
pelling the East India Company and the Home Government, through 
the force of public opinion, to do justice to that oppressed people. 
Branches of this association are established in various places in England 
and Scotland. Mr. Adam is also the editor of the British Indian Advo- 
cate, a journal, of small folio size—eight pages to a number—which is at 
present published monthly, but if the subseription should permit, will 
appear at intervals of only a fortnight or a week. The first number was 
issued with the commencement of the present year, and bears for its 
motto,—* Justice to India—Prosperity to England—Freedom to the 
slave.” We copy a few sentences from the Prospectus. 

“ There are already journals in this country which devote their atten- 
tion, in whole or in part, to British India; but their leading objects are 
to communicate news, to promote the interest of the public services in 
India, to support the measures of the East India Company, or to extend 
a knowledge of Asiatic literature ; while the notice which Indian ques- 
tions of the deepest importance receive from them and the principal 
organs of public opinion in England, is unavoidably limited, partial, and 
desultory. ‘The time has arrived when the constantly growing interest 
felt in those questions demands a Journal, which, without encroaching 
on the province of any of its predecessors, shall devote its exclusive 
attention to the rights of India and to the duties of England: to the 
investigation, discussion, and diffusion of views tending to explain the 
grievances of the natives of India under British rule; to protect them 
trom injustice ; to promote their advancement in the arts of life, of 
society, and of government; to claim for them all the advantages to 
which their connexion with Great Britain entitles them; and to watch 
over the measures both of the local and home governments, in order to 
the due operation of public opinion upon them for the purpose of secur- 
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ing those results,—results which will prove not less salutary and profit- 
able to England than to India. Such a Journal it is now proposed to 
establish. The contents will consist of original comments on events 
and measures at home and abroad bearing on the weltare of India, and 
of condensed reports or notices of all proceedings connected with its 
government, or with the state of public opinion relating to it. The acts 
and policy of the India Government; the progress of society, and of 
private and public institutions in India; the proceedings of the Court of 
Proprietors, of the Court of Directors, of the Board of Control, and of 
Parliament relating to India; the lectures that are delivered throughout 
the country on the subject of India; the British India Societies that have 
been formed, and that are in progress of formation; the various publi- 
cations that touch on the affairs of India; and the schemes that are put 
forth professedly for its benefit ;—all will come under review, and will 
be treated without party or sectarian bias, and with primary reterence 
to the means of advancing the prosperity of British India, and the 
happiness and improvement of its people.” ; 





Cuurcu or Eneiann.—The progress of the doctrines advocated in 
what are called the Oxtord Tracts,—the “Tracts for the Times”—has 
excited general attention throughout England. “ Oxfordism” and 
“Puseyism ”"—the names which have been given to the new school of 
Episcopalian divinity, from one of the principal writers of the tracts, 
and from the place whence they have proceeded—are terms which may 
now be met with on every page of theological literature. In regard to 
the character of the Puseyite opinions, we apprehend that it is not easy 
to do them perfect justice. Expressions and passages may be quoted 
which show not only a leaning towards the Church of Rome, but an 
adoption of some tenets which have long been considered distinctive 
marks of Popery. Atthe same time the writers declare themselves to be 
the true members of the Church of England, and followers of the early 
Reformers. Of the increase of their adherents there can be no doubt. 
It is said that on a recent occasion a Roman Catholic speaker asserted, 
that more than two thirds of the clergy of the Established Church had 
embraced these sentiments, This was probably an exaggeration, and 
at least must have been founded on a very loose calculation. That such 
doctrines spread in England, will surprise no one who considers the 
state of mind on religious subjects which prevails in the English 
Church. Nordo we think it strange, that the Oxtord Tracts have found 
many admirers in the Episcopal Church in this country, though on the 
other hand the tenets they advance have been repudiated by some of 
the American Episcopal clergy, particularly by Bishop M’llvaine of 
Ohio. 

The “Christian Watchman” (Baptist weekly paper) of this city hag 
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secured the services of a English Correspondent, whose letters thus 
far indicate a familiar acquaintance with the aspect of religious affairs 
in Great Britain. We quote from one of his communications a sentence 


or two on this subject. 
“ There is at present no little commotion in the religious world here. 
Theological as well as ecclesiastical controversy is rife amongst us. The 


semi-popery of which you have doubtless heard, under the name of 
Puseyism, appears to be making way. Many of the undergraduates of 


Oxford have been infected by it. It tinctures more or less the theology 
of the whole High-church party, and even Evangelicals do not shrink 
from avowing themselves converts to some of its less obviously Popish 
doctrines. The Quarterly Review and the British Critic are the leading 
organs of this sect, to which the Morning Post also manifests a decided 
leaning. Its clerical advocates are men of profound professional attain- 
ments, unwearied industry, high character, and remarkable abilities. 
It numbers several laymen of distinguished talent amongst its defenders ; 
and, if it succeed in re-kindling an external devotion amongst the mul- 
titude, the heads of the church will be nothing loth to award to it the 
ascendency to which it so assiduously aspires.” 





Cuurcu oF Scortanp.—The controversy between the Established 
Church of Scotland and the civil courts, sustained by the Whig Ministry 
of England, which we noticed in a former number, (Miscellany IL 237,) 
continues, and unless some terms of compromise should be found, must 
result in the rupture of the bonds which connect Church and State on 
the north of the Tweed. We have nowhere seen the real question at 
issue stated more clearly, or in briefer space, than in a letter from the 
English correspondent of the “Christian Watchman.” 


“At both ends of the island, the fundamental principles of Dissent 
owe more at the present moment to their opponents than to their advo- 
cates. In England, Puseyism bids fair to effect what it seems beyond 
our power to accomplish; and in Scotland, the dominant party of the 
established clergy have adopted, and are promulgating a (outrance, a 
principle with which the idea of an established churel cannot possibly 
consist. I need not enter into a formal history of the Kirk controversy. 
The Scottish clergy divide themselves into Moderates and Evangelicals, 
The latter are much the more numerous, and are headed by the 
redoubtable Dr. Chalmers. They contend that all the civil authorities 
have to do with them is to provide them with salaries, and claim what 
they call “a spiritual independence.” This, however, is a claim which 
the courts of law refuse to recognize, and it has consequently come to 
this—that Dr. Chalmers and his brethren must either submit to the law 
or relinquish their stipends. They affect astonishment that they have 
not the sympathy of the Dissenters in their present struggle; but, as we 
have again and again told them, before we can sympathize with them, 
they must insist upon the “ Christian people” paying their ministers as 
well as claim for them the right of choosing them; and also that we 
cannot do less than recognize the equitable right of the state to control 
those who receive its pay.” 
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German Universities.—We recently (Miscellany III. 300) gave a 
memorandum of the number of students in several German Universities 
at the commencement of the last year. The Foreign Quarterly Review 
(of London) for January 1841 gives the following table of the number 
of the students “at the recent conclusion of the academical year, and 
the nature of their studies,” which the editor says he has “ been at some 
pains to collect.” We observe in almost every instance a small increase 
in the attendance at the respective Universities. Some of the compari- 
sons afforded by the table are curious ; as, for example, the relative num- 
bers of the classes in Theology and Jurisprudence at Halle and at 
Heidelberg, occasioned, we suppose, by the superior attractions of the 
Professors in a particular department at one or the other place; the 
large excess of Theological over any other class of students at Copen- 
hagen is also remarkable; but particularly the provision made in the 
same University for instruction in Catholic and in Protestant theology. 
The efforts of the late king of Prussia for raising the University at Ber- 
lin, the creation of his own liberality, to the first place among European 
institutions of learning have been crowned, we here see, with entire 
success. His son, the present king, is pursuing a similar wise and 
munificent policy. 


Theol. Jurisprud. Medic. Philos. Total. 
Berlin, 396 447 404 360 1788 
Bonn, 172* 214 122 92 627 
Breslau, 284} 119 128 98 629 
Erlangen, - - - - 328 
Giessen, - - - - 404 
Gottingen, - - - - 693 
Halle 402 87 115 72 676 
Heidelberg, 22 364 148 29 622 
Jena, 145 168 72 99 484 
Konigsberg, 114 85 84 109 392 
Leipzig, 267 366 220 88 941 
Marburg, - - - - 287 
Munich, 172 413 195 584 1545 
Tubingen, - - - . 726 
Wurtzburg, - - - - 422 
and at 
Copenhagen, 657 177 142 60 1057 


* 84 were studying Catholic, and 88 Evangelical theology. 


t 162 were “ “ and 122 “ 
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Sanpwicnu Istanps.—The effects of missionary labour in the Sand- 
wich Islands, of which we took some notice in a former number 
of the Miscellany, (I[L 180,) are among the remarkable events of the 
age. Notwithstending the attempts which have been made to throw 
discredit upon the statements of good effected by the missionaries, we 
can entertain no doubt that they have been instrumental in producing a 
great improvement in the general condition of the natives, as well as in 
bringing large accessions to the Christian Church, At a late Monthly 
Concert in Park street church in this city it was stated by one of the 
Secretaries of the Board of Foreign Missions, that “the number of 
native churches is 19,” that “the whole number [of church members] 
added since the commencement of the mission is 21,379,” “ the number 
added the last year 4,179,” “the number now belonging to the churches, 
and in good standing, 18451;” that is, “there are enough church 
members to make 180 churches of 100 members.” Some of the 
churches are very large; one “numbers more than 7,000,” another 
3,400. “The excommunications may be regarded as small, considering 
all the circumstances; the whole number is 327, of whom 136 have 
been restored on evidence of repentance.” Since the commencement 
of the mission more than 800 church members have died,—*&800 
immortal beings died in Christian hope, who twenty years ago were 
sunk in the depths of Paganism.”—Improvements have been made in 
houses, roads, and bridges. Meetinghouses and schoolhouses have 
been erected. An improvement also has taken place in the habits of 
industry. “Considerable quantities of sugar-cane have been cultivated, 
aud sugar and molasses made; small quantities of cotton have been 
raised, and the wheel and the loom are beginning to be plied; and at 
some stations the plough has been introduced to great advantage.” 
“Nearly 200 natives, of whom 77 are females, are in a course of what 
may be called liberal education; in the common schools there are 
about 15,000, of those 11,000 are readers.” 20,000 copies of the whole 
Bible in the Hawaiian language have been circulated; and besides the 
Bible a number of other works have been printed, among them a work 
on Trigonometry suitable for primary schools. A new edition of laws 
has been published by the Government, containing improvements on 
former laws and usages. Here are unequivocal evidences of progress 
in civilization and Christianity. ‘The missionaries disavow all interfer- 
ence with the action of the Government; that they should exert an 
indirect influence upon its character, is to be expected and desired. At 
present we are satisfied, that to their residence in the islands must be 
ascribed the elevation of the people from barbarism and irreligion. 





